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Current Topics. 


The New Land Transfer Rules. 


WE ARE authorized to state that the date of operation of the 
Land Transfer Rules, gazetted on the 4th day of August last, 
has been extended from the Ist of October to the Ist of 
November next. 


The Land Transfer Commission. 


THE POSTPONEMENT of the new rules referred to in the above 
announcement is, it may be presumed, made for the convenience 
of the Land Registry, Every effort should be made to obtain a 
further postponement of the rules until the Commission on Land 
Transfer has reported. We rejoice to observe the vigorous 
resolutions as to that Commission which were passed on Thurs 
day at the Birmingham meeting. - 


Proposed Changes in the American Patent Law. 


AS MIGHT have been expected, the provisions as to compulsory 
working of patents in England contained in the recent Act are 
provoking retaliatory measures in the United States. Two Bills 
are now before Congress to amend section 4,886 of the American 
Patent Act. One, which is a renewed Bill, having been before 
the House some years, proposes to introduce provisions sub- 
stantially the same as those contained in section 27 of the 
Patents and Designs Act, 1907. The other, which was intro- 
duced this year at the instance of the House Committee on 
Patents, proposes to impose on foreign patentees in the United 
States the same conditions as are imposed in their countries of 
origin. It provides “that any patent issued to a citizen or 
subject of a foreign country shall be upon the same conditions 
and for the same term as all patents issued by such country to 
citizens of the United States.” At present, if a patent is 
granted in the United States to an Englishman, it is for seventeen 
years, and without payment of any further fees. If this pro- 
vision becomes law, a patent to an Englishman will last for four- 
teen years, and the fees payable will be apparently those payable 
under the English law. Public feeling in America seems to be 
by no means unanimous as to either of the above mentioned 
measures, but if either becomes law it looks as if it would be 
the one secondly mentioned above, 


An International Law of Bills of Exchange. 

Ir 1S STATED in the daily papers that, at the conference 
recently held at Budapest, in Hungary, by the International Law 
Association, an elaborate international scheme has been pre- 
pared on the subject of the law relating to bills of exchange, 
which it ishoped may form the basis of an international arrange- 
ment. The rules approved by the association, twenty-seven in 
number and referred to as the “Budapest Rules,” are 
printed in the Times’ report of the conference, and it 
is further stated that after these rules have been com- 
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municated te the various Governments, the Dutch Government 
will invite the other Governments to an international con- 
ference on the subject, with a view to establishing a 
general international agreement, or failing that, a unification of 
the three typical systems—German, English, and French. The 
twenty-seven rules referred to are, of course, ealled “ Budapest 
Rules” simply because the conference which approved of them 
happened to be sitting at Budapest. The Zimes’ correspondent 
is mistaken in so far as he implies that the “elaborate inter- 
national scheme ” was prepared de novo by a committee of the Inter- 
national Law Association at their present conference. The “ Buda- 
pest Rules” are only an extension, modification and consolidation of 
the “Bremen Rules,” first promulgated at the meeting of the 
International Law Association held at Bremen in 1876. From 
1881 to 1906 the subject appears to have been left in abeyance, 
and has again been revived as already mentioned. The history 
‘ of the “Bremen Rules,” and of various draft codes prepared with 
a view to internationslizing the law of bills of exchange, is given 
in two papers to be found at pp. 112 and 229 of vol. viii. of the 
Journal of Comparative Legislation, If the matter is, as 
= taken up seriously by the Dutch Government, it seems 
ikely that the labours of the International Law Association may 
bear fruit. Next possibly to shipping law in its various branches, 
there is no department of commercial iaw which would better 
repay “internationalization” than the law relating to cheques 
and negotiable instruments generally. 


Trustees’ Accounts. 


A UNIFORM method of keeping trust accounts is certainly very 
desirable, and the method explained by Mr. Pretror W. 
CHANDLER in his paper on “The Accounts of Executors and 
Trustees” read at the Birmingham meeting seems to be one 
which may very well be odapeal. It commences with schedules 
of the real and personal estate brought into the trust, and then 
gives a capital account in which cash and investments are 
distinguished on each side of the account in separate columns. 
There are separate rent, apportionment, and income accounts. 
Mr. CHANDLER has had in view the rules and requirements of 
the Chancery and Probate Divisions and of the Inland Revenue 
Department, and his system, which is extremely simple, is 
intended to enable trustees to furnish at any time any accounts 
which may be required fromthem. Specimenaccountsare appended 
to the paper, and an appendix gives a statement of the forms of 
account required in the Probate and Chancery Divisions, of the 
accounts kept by the Paymaster-General, and of the accounts for 
the Inland Revenue. The form of inventory for the Probate 
Division will very well bear to be modernized, and Mr. CHANDLER 
might have inserted an alternative form intended for use by practi- 
tioners who object to the needless repetition of words. As was 
pointed out by the Commission on Chancery Accounts of 1852, an 
account should be taken in court in the same way as it would be 
taken by any man of business. Accounts, indeed, are the same 
everywhere. They only require to be kept regularly and in an 
intelligible form, and no difficulty over them need arise. Mr, 
CHANDLER’s forms may usefully be taken as a precedent, and if 
this is generally done, much trouble in inspecting and investi- 
gating trust accounts will be avoided. 


The Scope of Locke-King’s Acts. 

THE RECENT case of Re Bowerman (1908, 2 Ch. 340) before 
JOYCE, J., shews that the possibilities of argument as to the scope 
of the Real Estate Charges Acts are not yet exhausted. The 
Act of 1854 threw upon devised or descended real estate the 
burden of money charged on it by way of mortgage, and this 
included both legal and equitable mortgages, but not an 
equitable lien, such as a lien for unpaid purchase-money. Con- 
sequently the Act of 1567 expressly extended the previous 
Act to this case, but by a slip it did not include the case of 
intestacy, and the Act of 1877 extended the principle of 
making real estate bear its own debts to every case where 
land of a testator or intestate was “charged with the payment 
of any sum or sums of money by way of mortgage, or any 
other equitable charge, including any lien for unpaid 

hase-money.” It was held in Re Anthony (1892, 1 Ch. 450) 
this sectiqn applied to the case of a charge on land in 








favour of a _ or creditor, arising upon delivery of the land 
in execution. But under the Judgments Act, 1838, the remedies 
for such a charge are the same as in the case of an ordinary 
equitable charge in writing, so that it was not difficult to treat it 
as being within the Acts, But the present case of Re Bowerman 
has raised the question whether the Acts apply generally to 
the case of a charge created by statute, such as the charge for 
estate duty created by section 9 (1) of the Finance Act, 1894. 
The difficulty is that the charge, being created by statute, 
is legal and not merely equitable. Hence it is possible to con- 
tend that it is neither a mortgage, which implies an incumbrance 
created by agreement, nor an equitable charge, which prima 


facie excludes any legal interest. But the learned judge declined 


in this way to narrow the Act of 1877 and so render necessary 
a further amending statute. The charge does not carry with it 
the legal estate in the property, and it ranks as an equitable 
charge notwithstanding that, by reason of its origin, it may be 
enforceable in a court of law. The reasoning doubtless 
involves some confusion in the use of language, but the obvious 
intention of the Act of 1877 was to make land bear its own 
incumbrances, whatever may be their nature. 


Registries of Deeds. 


THE PAPER on Land Transfer Reform read by Mr. J. S. 
RUBINSTEIN at the Birmingham meeting (which we hope to print 
next week, with a report of the discussion upon it) is chiefly 
important for its advocacy of a system of registration of deeds. His 
views on registration of title are well known, and he states them 
in the paper with his accustomed force. He has slight difficulty in 
shewing that, on practical grounds, registration of title is not 
suited to this country, and that practical opinion has been 
throughout opposed to it. ‘Asa matter of fact,” he says, “the 
experts are almost to a man opposed to the system. Eliminate 
the officials and the theorists, and it will be found that, during 
the last thirty years, it is hardly possible to name a single 
practical expert who had or has a good word to say for the system.” 
But we are a little surprised to find this staunch opponent 
of registration of title desiring to spread over the whole country 
the system of registration of deeds, which has for two hundred 
years never succeeded in extending outside Middlesex and York- 
shire, where it was originally established. We are aware that in 
those counties the system has in the eyes of the authorities a 
distinct advantage in that it is a source of income. The surplus 
fees in Yorkshire go to the county councils and are applied in 
reduction of rates. London has not been so wise, and has allowed 
the Land Registry Office to appropriate income amounting to 
some £15,000 a year. Mr. RUBINSTEIN suggests that the 
London County Council should recover these profits, and on the 
assumption that the Deed Registry is extended to the whole of 
London, he estimates that £30,000 a year or more may be secured 
in aid of the rates. If the same extension takes place over the 
whole country the county councils will dead, to profit in 
the aggregate by a very substantial sum. We are prepared to 
admit that a Deed Registry causes very much less inconvenience 
than a Registry of Title, and, provided it is so arranged 
that search can be readily made against the particular property, 
instead of against owners of the property, it may have its uses. 
But it must be remembered that these large annual sums which 
Mr. RUBINSTEIN holds out as a bait to county councils will have 
to come out of the pockets of the persons who have dealings, 
large or small, with land, and the expense should not be imposed 
upon them unless some tangible advantage is to be gained. The 
fact that no other county has ever for 200 years called for an ex- 
tension of the Middlesex and Yorkshire registries makes it at least 
doubtful whether this advantage exists, and we must confess to 
a feeling that the true way out of the present registration 
difficulties is to simplify still further the system of private con- 
veyancing, and to dispense with official registries, whether of 
deeds or titles. 


The Operation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. . 


THE PRINCIPLES embodied in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906, received severe criticism in the paper on “‘ The Liability 


of Employers for Accidents to Employés” read by Sir JoHN — é 
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Gray Hit at the Birmingham meeting of the Law Society. He 
admits that long before 1880 the common law doctrines of 
“common employment” and volenti non fit injuria had become 
unsuited to the modern state of industrial employment, and that 
the Employers’ Liability Act of that year properly made the 
employer liable for accidents due to defective plant or negligent 
superintendence. And he considers that it would have been 
justifiable to go further, and to adopt the law of the 
French Civil Code, whereby all employers are made liable 
for the negligence of their employés, whether to strangers 
or co-employés ; though he would have preferred a compulsory 
system of insurance, dealing with injuries as well as sickness, 
to which both employer and employé should contribute, such as 
prevails in Germany and Austria. But he objects to the system 
now embodied in the Act of 1906, under which exclusive liability 
is thrown on the employer for all accidents to employés arising 
out of and in the course of the employment, save only where 
the employer can prove that the accident was attributable to the 
serious and wilful misconduct of the workman ; though the excep- 
tion does not apply where the accident results in death or serious 
and permanent disablement. This qualification is an extension 
of the Act of 1897 to which Sir JoHN Gray HILL makes strong 
objection, imposing as it does upon the employer liability for 
fatal accident due to the deceased’s intoxication. Moreover, as 
he points out, the recent decision of the House ef Lords in 
Ismay, Imrie, & Co. v. Williamson (ante, p. 713) gives 
a very wide extension to the term “accident,” and includes the 
case of unexpected and sudden death in the course of the 
employment, due, not to any accident in the ordinary sense, but 
to the weak state of health of the workman. The effect of the 
great extension of the liability of employers is, as Sir JOHN 
observes, to make them more careful as to the workmen they 
employ, so that any who are weak or physically below the 
average are left to swell the ranks of the unemployed. More- 
ever, the Act makes it possible for workmen to continue to 
receive benefits when they have the means of being cured, or to 
receive lump sums in compensation and to squander them. In 
his view the whole policy of the Acts is wrong, and he 
would substitute either (1) a system under which the 
employer would be liable for negligence of his employés 
causing injury to those in the same service, the compensation 
being diminished im case of contributory negligence ; or (2) a 
system of insurance against both accident and sickness, to which 
both employer and employed would contribute. If the question 
were open, the latter of these alternatives would be preferable, 
but Sir Joun Gray HILL recognizes that such a reversal of the 
policy of Parliament is impracticable, and he confines himself to 
proposing specific amendments of the Act of 1906 ; the most im- 
portant being the restoration of the provision of the Act of 1897 
as to serious and wilful misconduct being a bar to all claims, and 
the overruling of Ismay, Imrie, & Co, v. Williamson. His sug- 
gestions are well worth consideration when further legislation on 
the subject is possible. 


Impounding the Interest of a Married Woman 
Beneficiary Restrained from Anticipation. 


A REMARKABLE instance of a legislative provision restricted so 
as to be practically useless in most cases by decisions or dicta of 
judges is afforded by section 6 of the Trustee Act, 1888 (now sec- 
tion 45 of the Trustee Act, 1893), which altered the previous law 
by enabling all or any part of the interest of a married woman, 
restrained from anticipation, who has instigated or requested, or 
consented in writing, to a breach of trust, to be impounded by way 
of indemnity to the trustee against the loss which he otherwise 
would have to bear by reason of the breach of trust. The juris- 
diction to make the impounding order is discretionary, but 
according te KEKEWICH, J., in Griffith v. Hughes (1892, 3 Ch. 
105, at p. 108), there are certain facts which “not only 
authorize, but require [the jud e] to exercise the discretion con- 
ferred on him by the Act.” The facts in the case before him 
were that a trustee, upon the application and request of a married 
woman tenant for life restrained from anticipation, stating that 
the advance would save her home from being sold up, advanced 
to her out of the trust estate a sum of £80. He alleged that he 


did so in ignorance of the meaning of the words “ without 
wer of anticipation,” contained in the trust instrument, and 
e was held to be entitled to be indemnified out of the interest 
of the married woman. But the position of the trustee who 
under such circumstances knowingly commits a breach of 
trust in the hope of getting the interest of the married woman 
beneficiary impounded is very perilous. Romer, J., in Bolton 
v. Curre (1895, 1 Ch., at -p. 551), said that in Ricketts v. 
Ricketts (64 L. T. N. 8. 263) he did not intend to lay down 
any general rule that a trustee who knowingly committed a 
breach of trust could never have his beneficiary’s interest im- 
unded. What he considered in that case was that one of the 
acts to be borne in mind by the court, when asked to exercise 
its discretion, is whether the breach of trust was committed by 
the trustee knowingly. “In my judgment,” he said, “it is the 
duty of a trustee to protect a married woman against herself 
when she, as a Alt ~sace restrained from anticipation, asks 
him to commit a breach of trust, And Ido not think a trustee 
ought to be allowed to deliberately commit a breach of trust 
at the request or with the consent of such a beneficiary in the 
hope and expectation that the court will afterwards assist him 
by removing the restraint on anticipation and give him a security 
for the breach of trust which at the time he had no right to 
look to. The restraint on anticipation would be practically 
rendered inoperative if a trustee could be certain that when he 
disregarded it and committed a breach of trust he would be put 
by the court in the same position as if the restraint had never 
existed.” In that case, it is to be observed, the married woman 
beneficiary merely gave a formal consent to change of investment, 
and did not instigate the breach of trust, and did not even know 
that a breach of trust was contemplated, and it was really on these 
facts that the impounding order was refused. It is settled that 
the “instigation, request or consent ” of the beneficiary must be 
made with full knowledge of the facts, and knowledge that the 
proposed aet or omission of the trustee will be a breach of trust— 
in fact, the beneficiary must have requested the trustee to de 
from and go outside the terms of his trust (Re Somerset, 1894, 1 Ch. 
231, 265, 274; Mara v. Browne, 1895, 2 Ch. 69; the reversal of 
the decision in this case in 1896, 1 Ch. 199, went on another 
point). But although the observations of Romer, J., were only 
dicta in the case last before him they were in affirmance of his 
previous decision in Ricketts v. Ricketts (supra), and they are likely 
to be followed ; hence in most cases the section of the tee Act 
will afford no protection to trustees in the way of impounding 
the interest of a married woman restrained from anticipation. 


Judges in Modern Fiction. 


A LEARNED correspondent appears to have returned from his 
holiday with a serious grievance against the writers of modern 
fiction. He says that “ much has been said lately, at the Pan- 
Anglican Congress and elsewhere, about the decadence of modern 
fiction, and the regrettably increasing personal note of modern 
literature. There is one Bone « of this well-founded complaint 
on which the legal profession particularly would appear to be 
justified in expressing an opinion, viz., the growing tendency on 
the part of modern novelists to endeavour, as it would seem, by 
the mere choice of a title for their books, to discredit the judges 
and work of the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice. 
It may well have been the publication, some months ago, of ‘The 
Wanderings of JoYcg,’ which emboldened other authors to venture 
on ‘ The of Vivien Eapy,’ ‘Sir Tom,’ and ‘Evr and the 
Law,’ naturally soon followed by ‘ Eve Triumphant ’—the authors 
in each case appearing to imply from the title that they were 
dealing with some characteristic act or aspect of the Chancery 
judge of the selected name. Surely, however, all limits of due 
propriety from this point of view have been exceeded in the recent 
announcement of ‘ R. J.’s een ae 7: been widely coemnens 
in rs which are presuma y Chancery practitioners. 
It Saak of pris, uite beneath the dignity of any of the 
particular judges th ves to move in the matter, even before 
each other, for an interim injunction ; but it does seem 
to hope that a timely protest by the Bar Council and the Incor- 
porated Law Society may at least prevent the attention of any 








other novelist being now turned to the wider and more tempting 
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field offered by the judges of the King’s Bench and Probate 
Divisions, or even by the Lords Justices of Appeal themselves. 
The Law Lords must probably take their chance, along with 
other members of the Upper House, of being introduced upon 
the stage in fiction, for the Peerage, even if the House of Lords 
itself must be abolished, is admittedly necessary for providing 
characters for description by the novelists of the day.” 


The Nullum Tempus Act in the Colonies. 

IT wAS at one time considered doubtful whether the Crown 
Suits Act, 1769 (9 Geo. 3, c. 16), better known as the Nullum 
Tempus Act—under which a title to Crown land may be gained 
by sixty years’ possession adverse to the Crown—was in force 
in the oversea dominions. This question was, however, set at 
rest by the decision of the Privy Council in Attorney-General 
v. Love (1898, A. C. 679), in which it was held that 
the Act was in force in New South Wales ; the principle 
of the decision applies, of course, to other parts of Australia, 
and in fact to all the other oversea dominions. It is somewhat 
remarkable that in the State of Victoria, adjoining New South 
Wales, a statute should recently have been enacted which, in 
effect, abrogates the law as laid down by Aftorney-General v. Love, 
and restores the old common law as it existed in England before 
the Nullum Tempus Act came into operation. The Victorian 
enactment (section 5, Real Property Act, 1907) runs as follows: 
“ Notwithstanding any law or statute now or heretofore in force 
in Victoria, the right, title or interest of the Crown to or in any 
land shall not be, and shall be deemed not to have been, in any way 
affected by reason of any possession of such land adverse to the 
Crown, whether such possession has or has not exceeded sixty 
years.” This alteration in the local law of one part of Australia 
seems regrettable, as tending away from that uniformity of law 
throughout the Empire which is so desirableon many grounds. 


The President's Ades at the 


Provincial Meeting. 


THE presidential address delivered by Mr. J. S. BEALE at the 
ge meeting of the Law Society at Birmingham on 
Wednesday dealt with a large number of topics of current 
interest; in particular with Land Transfer, Conveyancing 
Improvement, and County Courts. 

With regard to Land Transfer the President naturally found 
himself somewhat tied by the appointment of the Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the subject. But the pendency of that inquiry 
should not check criticism of the increasing burden and expense 
of the system of compulsory registration, and Mr. BEALE 
adopted the view, suggested in these columns when the recent 
set of new rules was first published, that they are opposed to 
the system authorized by the existing statutes. In his own 
words, they “appear to discard the present system, and to 
amount practically to a new Act of Parliament for dealing 
with compulsory registration on a system not apparently con- 
templated by, and differing fundamentally from, the Act of 
1897.” Clearly this is so. The Acts of 1875 and 1897 allow 
registration with possessory title, and for the purpose of such 
registration the rules should only provide for the production of 
such evidence of title as proves a primé facie title to posses- 
sion, together with evidence of actual possession. The new rules, 
on the contrary, require that the applicant for registration shall 

roduce all the documents of title in his possession and all 

ocuments, however confidential, relating to the title ; not to 
enable the registrar to register him with a possessory title, 
which is all that is required, but to enable the registrar to decide 
whether be shall offer an absolute title. Rules more opposed to 
the intention of the statutes under which they are issued have 
probably never been drafted. Indeed, until the Land Registry 








was equipped with compulsion under the Act of 1897 in 
consequence of the too trustful compromise on which the Act 
was founded, rule-making authorities considered it their business 
to make rules to carry out the intention of the Legislature, not 
to override it. 
all that. 


It has been left to the Land Registry to change 





And not the least important result of the new rules will be, as 
Mr. BEALE points out, greatly to increase the cost of the registry. 
The “new departure,” he says, “if put in operation will con- 
stitute the registrar the permanent conveyancing authority for 
land within the County of London, with the duty of checking 
the conveyancing work of the whole of our profession as 
regards London property. If this duty is performed 
with proper care, an enormous increase of the registrar's 
staff will certainly be required, or conveyancing business in 
London will be completely blocked.” Since the work of examin- 
ing titles, what has been already performed by the purchaser’s 
solicitor when the title is presented for registration, is, under 
the new rules, to be performed again in the registry, one of 
these alternatives will of course have to be faced, and though 
the increased fees may allow of a certain increase in the staff of 
the registry, we imagine that in practice it will be the second 
alternative which will take effect, and the inconvenience of 
the existing system will be indefinitely increased by delay in 
registration. 

But of course in the coming inquiry the whole principle of 
compulsion will require to be thoroughly'investigated, Mr. 
BEALE quotes the words from the report of the Royal Commission 
of 1868, that “ for an institution to flourish in a free country it 
must offer the people the thing that they want.” Forty years 
ago this sentence was sufficient to preclude the idea of compul- 
sion, but we have made great strides in the direction of officialism 
since then, and a country that is overridden by this incubus can- 
not be described as free. It remains to be seen whether the 
Land Registry, under its present ambitious guidance, will be able 
to settle the system of compulsion on landowners and their 
advisers, and to extinguish—for that is what it must come to— 
the system of private conveyancing. 

It is to the credit of the Council of the Law Society that, not- 
withstanding the discouragement due to the favour shewn by suc- 
cessive Governments to the Land Registry, they have still sought 
to promote measures of reform in conveyancing. Had registration 
of title been out of the way, and had the authorities been really 
anxious to simplify the transfer of land, there is no doubt that by 
this time considerable progress would have been made. The 
Bill settled by the late Mr. WoLSTENHOLME for the Council of 
the Law Society in 1897, and introduced into the House of Lords 
by the late Lord Davey, ought to have received serious consider- 
ation, but it has been shelved in order that a clear field might be 
left for compulsory registration. Unable to make any progress 
with a comprehensive measure for simplifying conveyancing, 
the Council have for the last few years confined themselves to 
promoting Bills—the Conveyancing, Settled Land, and Married 
Women’s Property Bills—intended to remove particular difti- 
culties in conveyancing ; those, for instance, incident to trusts for 
sale, to compound settlements, and to married woman trustees. 
The Married Women’s Preperty Act, 1907, represents the only 
successful measure of the three, and Mr. BEALE states that in the 
late session the other Bills were blocked by the Attorney-General. 
“An interesting illustration,” he adds, * of the difficulty of 
successful recourse to Parliament for what should be non-contro- 
versial legislation.” 

The new scheme of circuit arrangements, and the new 
rules for chamber work in the King’s Bench Division, will be 
tested in the coming year. Of the latter Mr. BEALE speaks 
doubtfully, though he recognizes the effort made by the 
Lord Chief Justice to improve the organization of the 
division. For the first time the attempt is made to bring each 
action in its initial stages before the judge who will try it. If 
the attempt fails, the alternative seems to be to introduce a more 
thorough re-arrangement of litigious work, and this may have 
far-reaching effects both on the High Court and the county 
courts. Mr, BEALE suggests that the pressure in the High 
Court, due largely to the Criminal Appeal Act of last year, may 
find relief by more frequent recourse to the county courts. But in 
many of these the court is already over-occupied in consequence 
of the multifarious duties imposed by successive statutes, and the 
relief, which the county court judges will require, Mr. BEALE 
finds in the increase, which has been often advocated, of 





the registrars’ jurisdiction from £2 to £5, with due pro- 
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vision for cases where questions of principle are involved. 
There is nothing unreasonable in this, and the County Courts 
Bill now before Parliament might well be amended, as Mr. BEALE 
suggests, so as to incorporate generally this increase of jurisdiction. 
Moreover, considering how the county courts have since their 
establishment been continuously growing in importance, it will 
be difficult permanently to maintain the present gap which 
separates them altogether from the High Court. 

The President concluded his address with an appeal for greater 
support for the LawSociety. Adverting to the numerous repre- 
sentations which the Council have to make to those in authority 
—either judicial, parliamentary, or administrative—upon ques- 
tions affecting the profession, he pertinently remarked : ‘ How 
much more effective those representations would be if made on 
behalf of the whole profession instead of a section of it!” Mem- 
bership of the Law Society should certainly be recognized as a 
duty incumbent upon all solicitors, and not least because the 
society is almost alone in opposing the bureaucratic tendencies 
of the present day. 








The Old Age Pensions Act, 1908. 
II. 


WE discussed in the previous article the conditions which found 
a claim to an old age pension. It remains to consider the 
machinery for the ascertainment of the validity of such a claim. 
The authorities concerned are defined by section 8 of the Act. 
They are the local pension committee, the central pension 
authority, and pension officers, A local pension committee has 
to be appointed for every borough and urban district with a 
population of 20,000 or over, and for every county (excluding 
the area of any such borough or district), the appointing 
authority being the council of the borough, district, or county. 
The members of the committee need not be members of the 
council, and since councillors already have sufficient matters to 
attend to, it is obvious that the committees may well consist 
largely of persons outside the council. The local pension com- 
mittee in turn can appoint sub-committees, and these also 
need not consist of members of the committee. The scheme 
is one of delegation of authority, and the course of adminis- 
tration, it would seem, will be for the borough and county 
councils to regard themselves mainly as an appointing body. 
In some cases it is believed the intention of the Act has 
been ignored by the council appointing the whole of its members 
as the old age pension committee. Details as to the number and 
proceedings of the committee are left to be settled by rules 
(section 10 (1) (c)), and under the Old Age Pensions Regulations 
(r. 21) the committee is to consist of such number of persons, not 
less than seven nor more than the number of the council, as the 
council shall determine. The term of office is three years, or 
such less term as is fixed by the appointing council at the time of 
appointment ; but members who are also members of the council 
quit office on ceasing to be councillors. 

It is the business of the local pension committee to appoint 
sub-committees, and all the powers and duties of the local pension 
committee may be delegated to them. Under the regulations a 
sub-committee is to consist of such number of members, not less 
than five nor more than nine, as the committee may determine :r. 24 
(2). In practice the council’s area will be divided into districts, b 
wards or otherwise, and for each a sub-committee will be anual. 
In this manner the actual administration of the Act, so far as the 
local authorities are concerned, will usually be entrusted to bodies 
consisting mainly of persons outside the council, and selected on 
account of personal fitness, or as representing societies such as 
friendly societies, Women are eligible, and it may be expected 
that they will be extensively appointed. Every committee and sub- 
committee will appoint a clerk, and the committee will assign 
him his remuneration, not being in excess of a scale fixed for the 
purpose by the Treasury. 

The pension committees and sub-committees are the local 
authorities for administering the Act ; but the primary work of 
inquiring into claims and reporting on them will rest with the 
pension officer, who is appointed by, and may be taken to repre- 


sent, the Treasury. The regulations require that, subject to the 
Act and the regulations, a pension officer shall, in the execution 
of his office, observe and follow the orders, instructions, and 
directions of the Inland Revenue Commissioners : r. 34. As is well 
known, the Treasury have appointed their own local officials as 
pension officers, and it will require a good deal of care to ensure 
that the areas of the sub-committees and of the pension officers 
shall be co-terminous. If sub-committees have to deal with a 
variety of pension officers, and vice versa, a good deal of confusion 
will result. But to judge from a recent communication to the 
Times (Sept. 22) the Treasury are not content to appoint the pen- 
sion officers and leave them to do the work allotted to them under 
the Act—that is, to inquire into claims and report upon them to 
the local committee. They have, it seems, placed the pension 
officers under supervisors, to whom the reports must in the first 
instance be submitted. Presumably this is with a view to obtain 
uniformity in the administration of the Act, but the Act itself 
does not recognize anyone in this respect except the pension 
officer himself, and it does not contemplate that his reports 
shall be “edited” before they are submitted to the local 
committee. 

The local committee and the pension officer are in a sense 
co-ordinate authorities. Above them comes the central pension 
authority—that is, the Local Government Board, “who may act 
through such committee, persons or person appointed by them 
as they think fit”: section 8 (3). The local committee decide 
upon any claim, on the receipt of the report of the pension 
officer, and after obtaining from him or from any other source, 
if necessary, any further information: section 7 (1) (0). If they 
decide, in accordance with the pension officer’s report, in favour 
of the claim, the decision is final ; but otherwise, the pension 
officer or any person aggrieved may appeal to the central 
pension authority, and then the decision of that authority will 
be final: section 7 (1) (c), (2). If the local committee agree 
with an adverse report of the pension officer, they cannot at 
once reject the claim, but must give the claimant an opportunity 
of being heard: r. 14 (2). If the claim is disallowed, the 
notice sent to the claimant must state the grounds on which it is 
disallowed, and that the claimant is entitled to appeal to the 
Local Government Board : r. 14 (5). Under rule 18 (1) appeals 
may be made by sending to the board notice of appeal within 
seven days after the date of the decision. The work under the 
Act will be exceptionally heavy until the Ist of January, 1909, 
when pensions begin to be payable ; subsequently it will only be 
necessary to inquire into claims of persons attaining the age of 
seventy, and as to the continuance of the qualifications of exist- 
ing pensioners. The work will be largely one of detail—the ascer- 
tainment of yearly means, &c.—and, until experience has been 
gained, the local committees and pension officers are likely to be 
confronted with a good many knotty points. But the real diffi- 
culty, perhaps, will be to secure due co-operation between the 
numerous authorities who are concerned in the administration of 
the Act. 








Reviews. 


Lunacy Practice. 


Hrywoop AND Massry’s Lunacy Practice. Part I.: Disserta- 
TIONS, ForMs AND PrecepENTS. Parts II. anp III: THe 
Lunacy Acts, 1890 AND 1891, AND Rugs, FULLY ANNOTATED, 
AND AN APPENDIX WITH PRECEDENTS OF Britis oF Costs. THIRD 
Epition. By N. ArtHur Heywoop and Arnoitp 8. Massey, 
M.A., Solicitors, and Rate C. Romer, First Class Clerk in the 
Office of the Masters in Lunacy. Stevens & Sons (Limited). 


We described this book, on its first appearance in 1900, as eminently 
wractical, and therefore likely to be very useful, and our verdict has 
hoes confirmed by the issue of three editions within seven years. The 
present edition certainly shews no slackening in the efforts of the 
authors tomeet the wants of practitioners, and from a modest volume 
intended to furnish solicitors who have to conduct proceedin 
in lunacy with brief and clear directions as to the 
course the proceedings should take, with the necessary forms, the 
book has developed into a complete treatise on lunacy practice. The 
arrangement has been altered, and the first part now contains the 





precedents and dissertations on practice ; the second part, the Lunac 
Acts, with notes ; and the third part, the Lunacy Rules, also wi 
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notes. Chapter 7 of the first part, relative to leases, sales, purchase 
of real estate, and powers of attorney, is a useful, and 
the notes to the Acts and rules are practical and helpful. The co- 


operation in the editorship of Mr. Romer is a guarantee that the 
practice of the Lunacy Office is correctly stated. 


Books of the Week. 


The English Reports. Volume LXXXVII.: King’s Bench Division, 
XV1., containing Modern 3 to 7. William Green & Sons, Edin- 
burgh ; Stevens & Sons (Limited). 

Gibson and Weldon’s Aids to Equity. Intended as a Guide to 
that Difficult but Essential Work, Snell’s Principles of Equity (15th 
Edition). Eighth Edition. By the Authors and W. Grpson 
Rivrncton, M.A. (Oxon.). The Law Notes Publishing Offices. 

My First and Last Appearance, and other Original Recitations ; 
Being Specially Revised Selections from “T Leaves,” “Tantler’s 








Sister, and other Untruthful Stories,” and “ More T Leaves.” By 


Epwarp F. Turner. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Guide to the Formation, Registration and Management of Com- 
panies (Limited by Shares), Registered under the Companies Acts, 
1862 to 1907. Compiled by H. V. Barnes, Solicitor, assisted by 
H. W. Newron, Solicitor. Pearse Morrison & Son. 

Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation. Edited for the 
Society by Sir Joun Macpone.t, C.B., LL.D., and Epwarp Man- 
son, Esq. New Series, Vol. [X., Part 1. John Murray. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Before the Vacation Judge. 


Re E, P. COLEMAN'S WILL. 30th Sept. 


Witt—Power or Trustee To Seti Rear Estate—Power To Seti LAND 
APART FROM MINERALS—TRusTEE Act, 1893, s. 44. 








This was a petition to obtain the sanction of the court, under sec- 
tion 44 of the Trustee Act, 1893, to certain sales by the petitioners of 
certain lands vésted in them upon trust for sale as trustees of the will 
of one Edward Pilcher Coleman. The object of the petition was to 
obtain the sanction of the court to a sale with an exception or reserva- 
tion of minerals, and also to certain sales of the said minerals 
separately from the residue of the lands and hereditaments. At the 
time of his death, the testator was seised in fee simple of considerable 
real estate in Kent. The testator by his will dated the 12th of Feb 
ruary, 1903, devised the residue of his estate to the petitioner upon 
trust to sell that part which should not consist of money and invest 
the proceeds. The trust estate was to be held on certain trusts set 
out in the will. He further directed that one share in his trust estate 
should be held in trust by the petitioners. The will contained no 
directions forbidding the sale of land or minerals separately from the 
residue of the land thereby devised, and the testator had 
recently sold a strip of land to the Dover Corporation for tramlines, 
reserving the minerals thereunder. The testator died on the 20th of 
October, 1907, his will being proved on the 22nd of January, 1908 
At the time of his death he was seised of certain hereditaments, known 
as the Crabble and Coombe Farms. These lands were suitable for 
sale in lots, and were believed to have certain coals and minerals under- 
neath. The trustees were advised that the reservations of the coal 
would not lessen the value of the said lands for building or other 
purposes, and had decided to put the same up for sale by auction in 
the lots shewn on a plan. The lots were offered with a reservation of 
the minerals 100 feet below the surface. The sale was held on the 
16th of July, 1908, each lot being sold for a considerable sum, the 
total being £7,464. It was shewn that the method of sale adopted by 
the trustees was the most advantageous way of disposing of the 
property. The coals and minerals in the district of Dover were believed 
to be at a depth of not less than 1,500 to 2,000 feet from the surface, 
beneath strata mostly of chalk soil, and the working of the coal and 
minerals was extremely unlikely, by reason of the depth at which 
such workings would be carried on and the nature of the strata, in any 
way to cause a subsidence of the surface. The prayer of the petition 
was that the petitioners might exercise all or any of the trusts, powers 
and authorities of the will, so as to dispose of the land, with an 
exception of the coal mines and minerals in and under the same, and 
with or without rights and powers of and incidental to the working 
of such mines and minerals, and so. as to dispose of the coal mines 
and minerals separately from the residue. Counsel explained that 
the urgency of the matter was that completion must take place on the 
11th of October. [Cotmripce, J.—Have the beneficiaries been served 7] 
No. The trustees have an absolute power of sale, and service on the 
beneficiaries was unnecessary : Re Wadsworth’s Trusts (1890, W. N. 
163) and Re Price (10 Eq. 531). Counsel for the respondents did not 
oppose the petition. 

Coteripcr, J.—Let there be an order as prayed. It should be drawn 
up in the form No. 2 at p. 1748 of Seton.—CounseLt, Bramwell Davis, 
RC. and (. Andrews Uthwaite; Matthews. Soticitors, Sharpe, 


Pritchard, d: Co., for Ek. W. V. Knocker. Dover. 


(Reported by W. Vacuntime Batt, Barrister-at-Law. | 








Societies. 


The Law Society. 
ANNUAL PROVINCIAL MEETING. | 

The thirty-third Provincial meeting of the Law Society was held at 
Birmingham, the proceedings commencing on Wednesday morning, 
when the members met in the Council Chamber of the Council House. 
About 600 gentlemen are attending the meeting, including the President 
(Mr. J. S. Beale, London), the Vice-President (Mr. W. H. Winter- 
botham, London), Mr. J. D. Botterell (London), Mr. Cullimore 
(Chester), Mr. W. Dowson (London), Mr. T. Eggar (Brighton), Mr. 
R. Ellett (Cirencester), Mr. 8. Garrett (London), Mr. W. E. Gillett 
(London), Sir John Gray Hill (Liverpool), Mr. Hy. Manisty (London), 
Mr. C. B. Margetts (Huntingdon), Mr. C. H. Morton (Liverpool), 
Mr. J. F. Milne (Manchester), Mr. W. H. Norton (Manchester), Mr. 
FE. F. Oldham (London), Mr. A. Copson Peake (Leeds), Mr. Richard 
Pennington (London), Mr. Thomas Rawle (London), Mr. W. A. Sharpe 
(London), members and extraordinary members of the Council, with 
Mr. E. W. Williamson (secretary), Mr. 8. P. Bucknill (assistant secre- 
tary), and Mr. E. R. Cook (clerk to the committees). 


WEDNESDAY’S MEETING. 


The Lorp Mayor or Brrmincuam (Mr. Alderman H. J. Sayer) wel- 
comed the members to the town. He remarked that Birmingham 
remembered with pleasure the society’s visit fourteen years ago. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

After some introductory words, the Presipent turned to the legis- 
lative changes affecting the profession since they last met at Man- 
chester two years ago. The session of 1907 was fruitful in Acts more 
or less affecting the administration of the law, and prominent among 
these stands the Criminal Appeal Act. 

THe CRIMINAL APPEAL ACT. 

This Act creates a great legislative change, and undoubtedly 
removes the anomaly that the only appeal from a legal conviction was 
indirectly to a non-judicial authority, but in providing a wide system 
of appeal from convictions it was probably inevitable, but perhaps 
regrettable, that the right of appeal should not only cover doubtful 
cases, but that facilities—if not an actual inducement—should be 
offered to all convicted persons of sufficient means to try their luck 
in the new Court of Criminal Appeal. Judging from the short 
experience we have had, the Act presents a difficult administrative 
problem to the judges how to cope with the mass of additional work 
thus imposed upon them. A court of three judges sitting weekly 
makes a heavy claim on the time and labours of the judges at a 
period when they have been striving with much care and forethought 
to reorganise their work to advantage, and to reduce those arrears 
which are more favourably regarded by defendants than by the 
public and the plaintiffs. That a Court of Criminal Appeal of three 
judges should sit at intervals during the long vacation claims from 
all lawyers the recognition of the self-sacrifice of the judges who com- 
pose it, and the sincere hope that the practice may not be perennial. 
In the hope of saving judicial time the circuit system has been re- 
arranged, and the time-honoured practice of a judge sitting in chambers 
to hear judges’ summonses has been abrogated in favour of a scheme 
for distribution of the same work among various judges sitting in 
court—-whether this will result in the desired economy of time (it can 
scarcely prove economical in money to suitors) remains to be shown 
by experience. The junior bar, although loyally co-operating in a 
change desired by the judges, do not regard it hopefully, and many 
solicitors of great experience in court work have a similar feeling. 
The working of the Commercial Court undoubtedly supports the new 
proposals, and I am sure that suggestions emanating from the Lord 
Chief Justice of England will command the favourable consideration 
of solicitors, who even beyond the high authority of his position 
remember his sympathetic consideration of our branch of the profession 
throughout his eminent career at the bar and on the bench, 


OrHer ACTS. 

The Public Trustee Act of 1907 attracted much attention when it 
first came into operation through the widespread advertisements with 
which it was heralded. It may prove useful to those who admire and 
are willing to pay for official administration—but it is one of several 
indications of a public, or at least a Parliamentary, feeling in favour 
of an official control of business affairs which (speaking for myself 
alone) I cannot help regretting as decadent from the true national 
spirit of self-dependence. We have the assurance of the Public 
Trustee of his desire to co-operate with solicitors, but it is too early 
at present to form any opinion as to the practical value or working of 
the Act. The Patents Act of 1907 in its professional aspect is note- 
worthy as removing the jurisdiction over patent extension from the 
Privy Council to a judge of the Chancery Division, an additional 
though probably not a heavy charge upon judicial time. One case 
only so far as I am aware has been heard, and Mr. Justice Parker has 
stated in a judgment of great lucidity the principles by which the 
court will be guided in the exercise of this new jurisdiction. The 
Companies Act, 1907, was valuable as an amending Act upon several 
points—the series of these Acts during the last fifty years evidences 
both the remarkable development of joint stock trading and the diffi- 
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culty of preserving sufficient legislative control over this class of 
enterprise for the due protection of investors as well as of creditors 
without unduly restricting its further development. The Married 
Women’s Property Act, 1907, perhaps deserves mention as a useful 
amending Act tending to complete the scheme of giving married ladies 
independent control over all property vested in them. The Limited 
Partnerships Act of 1907 is undoubtedly sound in principle, and 
although its application must be gradual it should prove useful in a 
large number of cases, both commercial and professional, where capital 
in a business is held by retiring partners or by relatives or friends of 
the active members of a firm. athe incomplete session of 1908 has not 
proved equally prolific of legislation affecting us—unless the Old Age 
Pensions Act may be considered within the category. I trust that so 
far as our profession is concerned its operation may not impose a 
heavy burden on the State. 
LAND TRANSFER. 

Few subjects occupy the minds of solicitors more prominently than 
Land Transfer. The voluntary system of registration of title enacted 
by successive statutes has proved a dead letter; the compulsory system 
in the County of London under the Act of 1897, which was put in 
force experimentally and intended by its authors as an object lesson 
in the advantages of registration, has, after ten years’ experience, 
been found to increase expense and trouble without, so far as I have 
been able to learn, any corresponding advantage. Compulsory regis 
tration continues to be an endeavour ‘‘to force upon every purchaser 
and mortgagee a mode of dealing with his property which not one of 
them adopts of his own accord ’’—a process emphatically condemned 
by the Report of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Committee of 1879—which 
report also endorsed the principle laid down by the Royal Commission 
of 1868 that ‘‘for an institution to flourish in a free country it must 
offer the people the thing that they want.’’ The theory that a com- 
pulsory registration of a possessory title would in course of time ripen 
into a root of absolute title has been disproved by experience in all but 
the simplest cases—and these would have been equally simple without 
the superimposed expense of registration. An enormous expenditure 
has been incurred by the State both in buildings and staff, and it 
appears certain, whether the compulsory system is confined as at pre- 
sent to London or extended to the provinces, that either the taxpayers 
of this country must be continuously called upon to make good an 
annual deficit, or the official fees on registration must be so increased 
as to impose a heavy burden on dealings in land. Beyond these 
general observations [ feel restricted from discussing this question. 
The inquiry for which the Council have long been pressing into the 
operation of the Acts of 1875 and 1897 has now been granted. A 
Royal Commission has been appointed on which our profession is repre- 
sented by only one solicitor; while the bar, who necessarily have no 
practical acquaintance with the working of the system to be inquired 
into, is represented by five King’s Counsel and a conveyancer. That 
our representative should be one so much respected and so well qualified 
as Mr. Pennington is a subject for congratulation; but it is hard to 
see why the duty of representing the views of the profession should 
have been imposed upon him single-handed. The subject of Land 
Transfer being thus sub judice it would not be fitting on my part to 
discuss in any detail the matters which will form the subject. of in- 
quiry by the commission. It is remarkable that contemporaneously 
with the announcement of the commission proposed new rules have been 
published by the Rule Committee under the Acts of 1875 and 1897, 
which appear to discard the present system and to amount practically 
to a new Act of Parliament for dealing with compulsory registration 
on a system not apparently contemplated by and differing fundamen- 
tally from the Act of 1897. Under these rules, if approved by the 
Lord Chancellor, every application for registration is to be accompanied 
by the evidence of the applicant’s title, abstracts, requisitions, and 
replies, and counsel’s opinions if obtained, and upon examination of 
this evidence the registrar is to determine whether the applicant may 
be registered with an immediate absolute or good leasehold title (with 
or without those public advertisements which have done their part to 
discourage absolute title registration), or whether a possessory title 
only is to be allowed. This new departure if put in operation will 
constitute the registrar the paramount conveyancing authority for 
land within the County of London, with the duty of checking the con- 
veyancing work of the whole of our profession as regards London 
property. If this duty is performed with proper care an enormous 
increase of the registrar’s staff will — be required, or convey- 
ancing business in London will be completely blocked. The duplica- 
tion of the examination of County of London titles made by solicitors 
and counsel for their clients cannot be within the capacity of the 
registrar’s present staff; a merely nominal and perfunctory examina- 
tion would be delusive, and would tend to encourage fraud, and we 
must therefore look forward either to such a block in the office as will 
be most injurious to owners of property or to such an increase of staff 
and of the consequent cost of the department as must startle the 
boldest Chancellor of the Exchequer. Considering that in the ten 
years of its existence the Land Registry has dealt with only a small 
proportion, I believe less than 10 per cent. of the properties within 
the compulsory area, and that the present cost (including the sinking- 
fund) is about £58,000 a year, and must increase (apart from the new 
scheme) as additional titles are registered each year—any one can 
form for himself an estimate of the huge, and I believe absolutely 
prohibitive, cost of such a system. It seems logically clear that the 
proposed duplication of each examination of title must add to the 
expense, and if the office is not self-supporting (notwithstanding the 
appropriation of the Middlesex Registry profits) under the system 


hitherto in operation, it cannot be made self-supporting under the 
proposed system without such an increase of the official fees as will 
seriously affect, if it does not demolish, the argument that registra- 
tion of title can be made economical to owners. For some years to 
come, as for some years past, a deficit will have to be met out of im- 
perial funds, and upon what principle of political economy the taxa- 
tion of the whole community can be justified to establish and carry on 
a system which either benefits or injures the individuals who sell or 
buy landed property in the County of London it is impossible to 
understand. 


CoNVEYANCING IMPROVEMENT. 


Apart from registration of title the interesting question remains as 
to what can be done towards improving our conveyancing system—a 
question which has been constantly before the Council of the Law 
Society—but without official or Government aid, since Lord Cairns 
passed the Settled Land and Conveyancing Acts. It is noteworthy 
that Lord Cairns, in giving evidence Seeene a Parliamentary Committee 
-in 1879, admitted the failure of Lord Westbury’s Act of 1862 and his 
own Act of 1875, which he attributed to the unwillingness of land 
owners to incur the certain preliminary expense of registration for the 
possible though uncertain advantage of their successors, but he re- 
mained steadfast to the principle that any form of compulsion was 
unjust and inexpedient. Since Lord Selborne’s retirement in 1885 
there has been a succession of Common Law Lord Chancellors, and 
those illustrious and honoured heads of our profession have been con- 
tent to leave the improvement of conveyancing to await the outcome 
of the theoretical and experimental Act of 1897. As illustrating and 
justifying the general feeling of landowners against registration, it 
may be noted that Lord Herschell, when Lord Chancellor, gave evi- 
dence before a Committee of the House of Commons of which the 
present Lord Chancellor was chairman, and admitted that, having 
himself purchased an estate, he had not registered the title under the 
Acts of 1862 and 1875—a strong corroboration of Lord Cairns’ ex- 
planation of the cause of failure of those Acts. The Council of the 
Law Society, as I have said, have been persistent advocates of con- 
veyancing reform. In 1897 a Bill, settled for them by Mr. Wolsten- 
holme, was introduced into the House of Lords by the late Lord 
Davey, and was read a second time, but did not progress further. In 
the recent session the Council, through the kindness of Mr. Hills, 
M.P., promoted a Bill dealing with modest conveyancing reforms of a 
practical character and the removal of certain anomalies—this Bill was 
blessed by the Lord Chancellor, who expressed his wish for its success, 
but was blocked by the Attorney-General, who objected to the second 
reading—an interesting illustration of the difficulty of successful 
recourse to Parliament for what should be non-controversial legislation. 
The popular idea that the transfer of land should be made as simple 
as the transfer of personal property sych as stocks or ships is equally 
old and plausible, but it must remain unattainable until the nature 
and incidents of the ownership of land can be assimilated more closely 
to those affecting the ownership of these classes of personal property. 
Such an assimilation will necessarily involve the uprooting and abro- 
gation of such old ideas as the doctrine of uses, limited ownerships 
and special tenures and customs inherited from feudal times. One 
interest only—absolute ownership—must be recognised in land as affect- 
ing the right of transfer, all other interests and rights being equitable 
only, enforceable against the absolute owner, and not conferring any 
right affecting the land. If such a drastic change in our land system 
were generally desired it might be brought within the range of practical 
politics. So far from professional interests being obstructive, the idea 
has been formulated in papers and discussed with approval for a long 
period of years, and it has recently been advocated in an interesting 
paper by an eminent conveyancer, Mr. Charles Sweet, contributed to 
the Law Quarterly Review of January, 1908. During the present 
year one committee of the Council has drafted a Bill to bring special 
customs affecting the land into harmony with the general law, and 
another committee has been sitting to consider what recommendations 
could be made for the improvement of our conveyancing system. This 
committee has agreed upon the outlines of a scheme which have been 
submitted for the consideration of the provincial law societies. It is 
something gained if the conditions essential to the reform or improve- 
ment of our conveyancing system are made clear to the Fen who 
naturally but wrongly regard professional criticism as self-interested. 
I hope the Council may coe the support of the general body of the 
rofession in approving the scheme thus outlined (without it they will 
g powerless), and in pressing forward their proposals by all means 
open to them. 

Lecat Epvucarron. 


It is satisfactory to record marked progress in this important subject 
both in London and several large provincial centres—and by legal 
education we mean considerably more than enabling articled clerks to 
pass the intermediate and final examinations qualifying them to practise 
as solicitors. Our system of law presents an illimitably wide field of 
study in its history, its assimilation of principles derived from other 
systems, and its adaption to the changing uirements of the com- 
munity—and few will now be found to deny the practical as well as 
educational value of the systematic study of the, theoretical and 
historical aspects of the law. It is a truism that men of the highest 
education generally succeed best in our as in other professions, but the 
proportion of our students who have had the advantage of universit, 
education and have taken a de; before entering articles is still 
though increasing. provision of the best possible means of study 
of historical and theoretical law was a vision opened to us by Sir Robert 
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of Court and the Law Society, and open equally to students of either 
branch. This vision has unfortunately passed away, I hope only 
temporarily, but the Law Society has striven to fulfil its duty by 
establishing a teaching :ystem inaugurated by Sir Albert Rollit as 
president, and maintained by Sir John Gray Hill and his more recent 
successors in the chair, a system aiming not merely at enabling articled 
clerks to pass ou qualifying examinations, but to aid them by lectures 
and classes to obtain sound knowledge of our legal system in its 
various aspects. It also seeks by scholarships or studentships to 
encourage young men of ability towards theoretical and university 
study. We note with pleasure that the progress of this endeavour has 
been uniform and satisfactory as recorded in our annual reports; at 
some lectures the attendance of students has exceeded the capacity of 
the largest class-room, and we have had to borrow the temporary use 
of the West Library. We all recognise that this progress and success 
is due to the ability and enthusiasm of our esteemed Principal and 
Director of Legal Studies—Mr. Jenks—and his able supporters and 
assistants, to whom we offer our warmest thanks and gratitude. 
Progress in legal education is by no means confined to London. In 
Liverpool the Board of Legal Studies, co-operating with the Liverpool 
University, provides an excellent system of education. The Yorkshire 
Board of Legal Studies, working with the Universities of Leeds and 
Sheffield, has an excellent and promising organisation; at Bristol a 
Board of Legal Studies, mainly composed of solicitors, is in active 
operation. In South Wales the formation of a board by the joint 
action of the local law societies and the universities is under careful, 
and I hope I may say, advanced consideration. Here in Birmingham 
the progress of the great cause of education has been very remark 

able in the establishment and development of the Birmingham Univer 

sity, but the main efforts have been directed towards commercial, 
engineering, and scientific education, and consequently law has neces 

sarily had to await its turn. I feel confident that in a city where such 
splendid results have been attained by local patriotic effort, facilities 
for the higher education of articled clerks throughout the Midland 
counties will in due course be supplied at least equal to those in the 
districts to which I have referred. 


Soricrrors’ AccoUNTs. 


You will remember that this was a burning question in the profession 
last year, when by an unanimous vote the resolution of the committee 
appointed in the hall, in February, 1907, that it was the duty of 
every solicitor to keep full and proper accounts of his clients’ moneys, 
distinguishing them from his own, was adopted, but by a large 
majority the somewhat drastic proposal of the committee that the 
due performance of this duty should be evidenced upon the annual 
renewal of certificates was rejected. It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of this admitted duty, but most difficult to find any effec 
tive means of enforcing it by any voluntary action which we as a 
profession can adopt. In the recent inquiry of the departmental com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trade, to consider amendments in 
the Bankruptcy law, it was clearly shown by the evidence of com 
petent witnesses, both official and professional, how frequently the 
gradual neglect of keeping proper accounts was the precursor of bank- 
ruptcy—and I believe that the experience of our discipline committee 
would show that in the cases which come before them involving 
charges of misappropriation, laxity in keeping proper accounts, and 
; been either the cause or 
Solicitors from the 
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in the due separation of clients’ moneys, has 
the invariable accompaniment of wrong-dcing. 
nature of their business have clients’ moneys constantly through thei 
hands, very frequently paid in aggregate amounts which include costs 
belonging to the solicitor, and the due eparation of these is essential 
to proper professional practice. It has often been said, and truly, 
that no other profession involves the handling of clients’ moneys to 
the same extent; but so far from this being an excuse or palliative 
for laxity in account-keeping, it is rather a 
ness in regarding the professional rule which we have adopted. If 
anyone can devise a plan under which this professional rule can be 
continuously enforced by voluntary action he will deserve our univer- 
sal gratitude, but so far none of the suggestions which have been made 
find favour as practical or efficient remedies. It has been proposed 
that default in keeping proper accounts should of itself be profes- 
sional misconduct punishable under the Act of 1888; but this, how 
ever right in principle, would require legislation, and we know by 
sad experience that legislation is nearly hopeless under present par- 
liamentary procedure. To effect improvement by domestic action the 
main requisite seems to me to be some voluntary association of those 
who pledge themselves to fulfil continuously this great duty, and I 
throw out as a suggestion whether such a pledge could be made (to 
use an Americanism plank in the platform of membership of the 
Law Society and of the various provincial societies. 


reason for greater strict 


Prorosep New CHARTER 


AMENDMENTS OF EXISTING ACTS AFFECTING SOLICITORS. 

A brief survey of our professional needs and desires may be per- 
mitted, but for their achievement the sanction of Parliament is neces- 
sary-—and the practical difficulty of obtaining the passing even of a 
non-contentious Act is known to you all. The right of a solicitor to 
employ another solicitor to appear for him in the county court should 
ve recognised without requiring the present subterfuge of a nominal 
change of solicitors—this amendment requires the co-operation of the 
bar—hitherto withheld under what I believe to be a misunderstanding 
of the position. I hope it may be possible to obtain this co-operation, 
and that the difficulty may be removed at least in the large class of 
cases which could not justify the employment of counsel. Further 
we need further protection against the unscrupulous action of debt 
| collectors who openly pose and sometimes advertise as county court 
advocates ; a definite stand has been taken against this practice by a 
respected county court judge—His Honour Judge Bompas, K.C., in 
the interest not of solicitors but of the due administration of justice— 
and we trust his action may be approved and adopted by high 
authority. Another form of trespassing upon the statutory rights of 
solicitors is adopted by some house agents in the preparation of legal 
documents. Many such cases are brought under the notice of our 
Professional Purposes Committee, and action is taken where 
practicable, but the penalty is inadequate, and affects only the parti- 
cular offender. Possibly in this class of case compensation to solici- 
tors arrives at a later stage when the document (frequently a misused 
printed form) comes to be acted upon and requires interpretation. 
Another most important need for fresh Parliamentary power is with 
regard to our examination system. It is common ground that intend- 
ing solicitors should before articles evidence a moderate standard of 
education by passing our Preliminary Examination, or one of the 
accepted equivalent examinations—unfortunately, these equivalents are 
statutory and unalterable except by Act of Parliament, and some of 
them are certainly insufficient—as for example the junior certificates 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Local or External examinations—while 
these too easy means of access to the profession remain it is useless 
for us to raise the level of our Preliminary Examination, which, I 
believe, most of the members of the Examination Committee of the 
Council strongly desire. Again—but speaking here only my own 
view—all exemptions from the Intermediate Examination should be 
abolished. The present exemption of articled clerks who have taken 
a law degree at either university tends, according to my experience on 
the committee, to give those students a too easy confidence, by treat- 














to give effect to the resolutions adopted in July, 1907, 


In order é 
members of Council each year 


providing that three of the retiring 1 
shall not be re-eligible for one year, that non-certificated solicitors shall 
be eligible for membership of the society, and removing the disqualifi 
cation of extraordinary members of Council for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, application has been made to the Privy 
Council for an Amending Charter, but no decision has yet been re- 
ceived. By the voluntary retirement of three of our most valued 
friends this year—o*casioned in each case I regret to say by con- 
siderations of health-——the number of vacancies in July last was the 








same as if the proposed new regulation had been in operation. 





ing them as a class apart from the general body of articled clerks, 
and the result tells disadvantageously on their position in the Final 
Examination. To test themselves by passing the Intermediate Ex- 
amination can only be for their good, All these suggested needs re- 
quire statutory power, and we can only hope that the energy and kind 
co-operation of our numerous professional brethren now members of 
the House of Commons may overcome the difficulties which the pre- 
sent procedure of Parliament opposes to non-political and uncontro- 
versial legislation. 
County Courts. 

The excellent working of our county courts throughout the country 
scarcely receives its due recognition from those sections of the pro- 
fession and of the public who necessarily have slight acquaintance 
with it. The mass of work conducted unobtrusively, at little cost, 
generally near the homes of the suitors, and in a manner to give them 
satisfaction, passes comparatively unnoticed, but reflects the greatest 
credit on those responsible for its administration, the judges and 
their registrars. Now that the judges of the High Court are, as I 
have already mentioned, struggling hard to cope with their increased 
duties some relief might well be obtained, with the aid of judicial and 
legislative authority by means of the county courts. Sir Albert Rollit’s 
Act of 1905, which you will remember was passed with the support of 
the Chambers of Commerce throughout the country and of the Council, 
but without official aid, raised the money limit of county court juris- 
diction to £100, thus covering a large percentage of ordinary actions 
It cannot be suggested that the able and experienced members of the 
bar who become county court judges—of the same class, be it remem- 
bered, as those who act as temporary circuit judges under the title 
of commissioners—are not competent to try these actions. Surely in 
the public interest this increased jurisdiction should be encouraged and 
made as effective as possible, but the only movement in this direction 
has been the Bill to which I shall refer. The direction of efficiency 
should be to relieve the county court judges of some of their formal 
and less important duties—to increase their authority in cases where 
no valid defence exists, and in dealing with contempt of court—and to 
enact a reasonable scale of fees applicable to the higher class of cases. 
A County Court Bill introduced by the Lord Chancellor has passed 
the House of Lords, and awaits second reading in the Commons. 
This Bill, though containing useful provisions, appears to stop short 
of that effectiveness which one would expect if the enlarged jurisdic- 
tion had the full sympathy and approval of the bench and bar. For 
example, the present jurisdiction of registrars is increased from 40s. 
to £5: but this change, instead of being general, is limited to apply 
in such county courts only as the Lord Chancellor shall from time to 
time prescribe, and even then to undefended cases only unless with 
the concurrence of both parties. Why should the competence of regis- 
trars of the court to deal with these minor cases be reasonably 
doubted? Although the right might properly be reserved to a suitor to 
have his case tried before a judge where a question of principle in- 
volving small pecuniary value is raised, the vast majority of defended 
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actions under £5 involve questiens which the registrar would decide as 
effectually and fairly as the judge to the great relief of the judge’s 
time. I venture to commend this Bill to the attention of legal members 
of the House of Commons—an amendment on the lines indicated above 
carries the strong recommendation of the County Courts Committee of 
the Council, and there are others which considerations of time do not 
permit me to discuss here. 
Sapp v. GRIFFIN. 


The recent case of Sadd v. Griffin has naturally excited so much 
attention among solicitors that although the issue involved is purely 
technical I may perhaps usefully refer shortly to it. The Court of 
Appeal decided that ‘‘ disbursements ’’—in the particular case counsel’s 
fees—could not be recovered from a client unless they had been 
actually paid by the solicitor—a most indisputable proposition—but 
it decided further that a bill of costs spoke from the date of its 
delivery, not according to the hitherto universal practice from the 
date of its taxation, and consequently as counsel’s fees imposed no 
legal liability, they were not recoverable from the client when, in 
accordance with universal convenience and practice they had been 
paid between the actual delivery of the bill and its taxation. It 
would be deplorable if the present practice, convenient both to soli- 
citors and counsel, and absolutely just towards clients, were upset 
as a result of this decision, but an eminent counsel, Mr. Danckwerts, 
K.C., has advised that the strict technicality of the Act of Parlia- 
ment and the practical advantages of the general professional usage 
can be brought into line by new Rules of Court, which it is hoped the 
Lord Chancellor and the judges may favourably entertain. 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION. 

In common with many former Presidents I have to deplore the fact 
that the advantages of combination and organisation for professional 
objects common to us all, are insufficiently recognised by solicitors 
either in London or the country, with the result that membership of 
the Law Society and of the Provincial Law Societies is not universal 
or in some districts even general. If it were so the influence and 
power of usefulness of your Council, especially on questions of ex- 
ternal interest, would be greatly increased. It is naturally difficult 
to show in a concrete form the advantages of membership of a society 
fulfilling so many diverse functions, and necessarily administered by 
a Council comprising only a few of its members mn Ah and willing to 
meet the heavy demands on their time and attention. Under the 
regulations adopted last year we have sought to remove all possible 
ground for the suggestion that the Council is not as fully representa- 
tive of the metropolitan members as it is under the excellent system 
adopted by the Associated Provincial Societies of our country 
brethren. I hope this new experiment may prove successful; but the 
first necessity is to interest solicitors in our a organisation 
and secure their membership. Hardly a month passes but the Council 
have occasion to make representations to those in authority—either 
judicial, parliamentary or administrative—upon questions affecting the 
profession. How much more effective those representations would be 
if made on behalf of the whole profession instead of a section of it. 
I recognise that in pressing this point before a meeting of members 
I am seeking to convert the converted; but it is only through the 
action of individual members that our membership can be increased, 
and I therefore beg for your individual co-operation. Membership of 
the society is and should be a professional distinction, the evidence of 
recognition by each member of those well-known but unwritten rules 
which regulate our dealings with each other in honour and in con- 
fidence. That these rules of honourable practice and professional 
courtesy are generally adopted is admitted; but the aspiration for 
the advancement of our profession which is near to the heart of most 
of us, and especially of those whom you have elected to work for the 
profession on the Council, demands that their adoption shall be not 
only general but universal. This may be a counsel of perfection, but 
apart from such advantages as we can offer to our successors in higher 
education and improved organisation, it is mainly to a high standard 
and gradually increasing force of professional feeling that we must 
look for progress towards it, and in the establishment and main- 
tenance of this standard and feeling every solicitor can co-operate. 
That such progress may be rapid and continuous is the earnest hope 
of one who, if I may appropriate the words of a former President 
and distinguished law reformer, the late Mr. William Strickland Cook- 
son, ‘“‘has not once during his professional life regretted that his lot 
was cast amongst the solicitors of England, and who is thankful that 
he is still one of them.” 


Mr. Watter Burret (president of the Birmingham Law Society) 
moved a vote of thanks to the President, observing that it was an 
especial pleasure to Birmingham people that he should preside, as he 
was a member of a family which had been connected with the town for 
generations past. Referring to the subject of Land Transfer, he said 
that the Act did not affect the profession in the country, except in 
the way of the pleasures of anticipation, but he felt that although 
the inconvenience experienced in London by landowners and others 
was very great, it would be much greater in the provinces. In some 
ways the system of raising money on deeds was more elastic in the 
provinces than in London. There was the well-known custom of 
borrowing money frem bankers on deeds. If all such transactions had 
to be registered, and caveats entered, and a certain amount of publicity 
given by entry on the register, he felt certain that any system of 
compulsory registration of title would meet with much stronger opposi- 
tion in the country, and prove a source of far greater inconvenience 
than was the case in London. With regard to legal education, it was 
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“a | fair to the University of arog wpe to say that, though they 
had not seen their way at present to the establishment of a school of 
law, they had co-operated with the Birmingham Law Society in the 
formation of the rd of Legal Studies, which not only prepared 
articled clerks for their examinations, but gave lectures on general 
subjects of law, and which had met with a | wok amount of success. 
He believed there was a larger number of students in Birmingham than 
in any other provincial centre. The Birmingham Law Society were 
acy indebted to the Law Society for the financial assistance they 
ad given them in regard to legal education. 

Mr. E. V. Hirey (Town Clerk of Birmingham) seconded the motion, 
which was carried with acclamation. 

The Presipent briefly returned thanks. 


Next Year’s MEetiIna. 


The Presipent said he was authorized to announce that the society 
had received an invitation from Newcastle to meet there next year, and 
as no other invitation had been received, in accordance with the usual 
practice it would be accepted. 

Mr. H. C. Trapnet (president of the Bristol Law Society) gave an 
invitation from the Bristol Law Society to meet in Bristol in 1910. 

Mr. J. W. Brices (president of the Nottingham Law Society) gave 
an aw from the Nottingham Law Society to meet at Nottingham 
in 

The Presipent said that in accordance with practice these invitations 
would be considered by the Council. 


Tue Accounts or ExecuToRs AND TRUSTEES. 


Mr. P. W. Cuanpter (London) read the following paper :— 

There is perhaps no more important duty which devolves upon a 
solicitor than that of keeping the accounts of executors and trustees. 
It is difficult to imagine the practice of any solicitor which does not 
frequently involve either the preparation or examination of a trust 
account, and so my subject should be of more or less interest to every 
member of our profession, and that which is of so much importance to 
us is of still greater concern to our clients. To-day, when a solicitor 
is called upon to examine a trust account prepared for the Chancer 
Division or the Inland Revenue Department, he approaches the wor 
knowing full well that the account will be drawn in accordance with a 
prescribed form, just as he would expect to find a deed based upon 
some well-established precedent; but there is no uniform and well- 
recognized practice amongst us with regard to the form in which trust 
accounts are rendered to beneficiaries out of court. In Scotland, the 
reverse is the case, for speaking generally, the accounts of private 
trusts are there kept by the solicitor who acts for the trustees and he 
annually or periodically puts the account current into the form of an 
‘*Account Charge and Discharge,’’ and thus submits it with the 
vouchers for audit. This is the form in which a judicial factor, when 
appointed, is bound by law to render his accounts, and it is (as I 
learn) usually and generally adopted by the solicitors acting for private 
trustees; and non-professional men who act as trustees very easily 
follow and are able to check such accounts; they, in fact, become 
familiar with the common form system. The natural result is, that 
trustees rise with minds at rest and increased confidence in their 
advisers, from the examination of accounts which they themselves can 
and do understand. The task which I have set athe # is to examine 
this question of trustees’ accounts, and this I have approached in the 
hope of selecting or constructing the framework of a common form for 
keeping and rendering such accounts and it would give me the greatest 
pleasure, if I could bring home to this meeting and the profession at 
large, how simple and easy such a framework is, and what at 
advantages would accrue to us all from its general adoption; advan- 
tages not confined to the limits of our own offices, but extending to our 
external intercourse with one another, with our clients and with the 
courts of justice. Consider how much it would be worth to each of us 
to know that every trust account in his office was kept upon principles 
so well known and so simple, that every clerk taken into his employ 
could be trusted to continue them, that every trust account from the 
office of a brother practitioner, which might have to be examined, 
would be at once intelligible and self-explaining, that every order of 
the court for accounts could be complied with automatically from his 
books, and that every application from trustees or beneficiaries, for 
inspection or information, could be answered promptly, without having 
to spend time in searching for the information and the answer, sup- 
ported by accounts which the lay client could instantly understand. 
And yet all these advantages and many more would quickly and in- 
evitably follow from the general adoption by our profession of a 
properly constructed common form for keeping and rendering the 
accounts of private trusts. It has lately become of increasing import- 
ance to trustees and executors to have their accounts well arranged 
and entered up ready, as far as possible, for examination, because any 
beneficiary or trustee may, in pursuance of the powers contained in 
the Public Trustee Act (1906), once in every twelve months call for an 
official investigation of the condition of the trust and an audit of the 
accounts by a solicitor or accountant, to be ames upon between the 
parties, or in default, appointed by the Public Trustee. The costs 
of this investigation and audit will be such as may be agreed upon 
between the parties, and in the case of difference determined by the 
Public Trustee; if the accounts are imperfect, or the costs of the in- 
vestigation and audit have been substantially increased in consequence 
of neglect, then and in such cases it is not unnatural to imagine that 
the defaulting trustee will be ordered to pay the costs occasioned 
thereby. If, at any time, the trust passes into the hands of the Public 
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Trustee, it weil i his duty to investigate the walle didition, or a 
custodian trustee may at any time be appointed, which would neces- 
sitate an examination of the accounts, and it is necessary to bear in 
mind that every audit and investigation involves an examination of 
the capital and income accounts carried back to the commencement of 
the trust, unless the court otherwise orders. All this makes an attack 
upon a trustee far easier than heretofore, which attack may, and pro- 
bably often will, be preceded by an ‘‘ Investigation and Audit,’’ the 
searching nature and far-reaching consequences of which it is as yet 
impossible to foresee, but this at least is certain, that now it is more 
imperative than ever 
have their accounts and vouchers in good order ready for production. 
Then again, a continuous account will always be kept and perpetually 
available of all trusts in which the Public Trustee, a bank, or other 
trust company is acting as trustee. The object of every trust account 
is to record and supply information regarding the trust, and such 
records ought obviously to include all information which the trustees 
would be ordered to furnish, when lawfully called upon so to do. The 
duty of trustees to furnish information (using the term ‘“‘ trustees ’”’ so 
as to include executors and administrators) is enforced principally in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, though in the 
case of executors and administrators a like jurisdiction (seldom 
exercised) is vested in the Probate Division. in order to obtain a 
statement of the information commonly required from trustees, and of 
the particulars which ought consequently to be contained in trust 
accounts, I have examined the rules and requirements in this behalf 
of the Chancery and Probate Divisions of the High Court and of the 
Inland Revenue Department, and also the forms in which all those 
departments of the State require such information to be furnished at 
the hands of trustees, and then I have attempted to devise a system 
in which all such information will be arranged in the simplest manner 
possible, and one which will readily be understood by all. I shall not 
weary you by reading the result of those investigations which together 
with short specimen accounts will be found in the appendix at the end 
of my paper; but anyone who does read that appendix will find that 
the common form system, which I shall immediately proceed to explain, 
is supported by the highest authority in every particular. The common 
form will be found to follow very closely the practice of the Chancery 
Division, which is based upon forms settled by the Chancery judges 
after a Royal Commission had reported in 1857 upon (inter alia) ‘‘ The 
mode of taking accounts in Chancery.”’ 
forms, however, by enlarging the Chancery Cash Account into that of 
the Paymaster-General’s ‘‘Cash and Investment Account,’”’ in which 
he records all his dealings with investments having a pecuniary deno- 
mination, as well as his dealings with cash, carrying the investment 
figures into a column separate and apart from the figures appertaining 
to cash. In such account the paymaster debits and credits himself 
with the nominal amount of his dealings in consols, &c., in just the 
same way as he debits and credits himself with his dealings in 
cash, so that at any moment he can ascertain from his 
account what cash and what investments he holds, and if necessary, 
by referring back, he can trace the history of an investment, that is 
to say, he can ascertain who transferred every investment into court, 
or, if he purchased it, he can see when, and what was the price paid ; 
similar Ase ulars mutatis mutandis can be ascertained concerning 
every sale. ‘This, in fact, is the form of account which the Treasury 
keeps, by its Paymaster-General, of all dealings in a trust estate when 
the court itself is acting as trustee. 3ut before proceeding may I be 
allowed to make two observations, although they do not directly con- 
cern the form of an account? In the first place, an account for every 
trust should be opened at the very moment the trust is founded; the 
memory of every experienced practitioner must be stored with in- 
stances, particularly in the case of marriage settlements in which, 
through neglect of this simple precaution, no account of the trust has 
ever been started at all. Secondly, it is irregular to enter the accounts 
of two trusts in the same book, or to enter the account of any one trust 
in the same book with any other account whatever. Solicitors or agents 
having trust moneys passing through their hands will, of course, keep 
their own accounts and record their dealings with those moneys, but 
that is the solicitor’s account and not the trustees’ account. The 
account of the trust belongs to the trustees, and it should therefore 
be kept in a book reserved exclusively for that particular trust. 


Tue Prorosep Common Form System Expiainep. 


I have now touched upon the objects and importance of trust 
accounts, the information they should contain, and the basis of the 
common form, which I shall propose for adoption. The main features 
of the system are, however, dealt with more in detail in the appendix, 
but I may summarize the chief objects to be obtained by such a system 
as follows :—(1) To shew of what the estate originally consisted ; (2) 
to shew the dealings with the estate; (3) to shew of what the estate 
consists at the present date, and of what it consisted at any other given 
date. The system proposed seeks to attain these objects by means of 
-two essential features, viz. : (1) A schedule of the property; and (2) 

‘*Cash and Investment Account’’ on the model of that kept by the 
Paymaster-General, as already explained, which is supplemented by 
an income account. The Capital Account, where necessary, is further 
divided into capital appertaining to personalty and realty respectively. 
Where there are settled legacies, these would naturally be carried over 
to separate capital accounts, and would constitute separate trusts. 





These separate capital accounts will in their turn follow the form of 
the Paymaster-General’s ‘‘Cash and Investment Account.’ 
more into detail, the schedule showing 
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estate will be divided into two parts : in Part 1 will be contained full 
particulars of the real estate, and in Part II. full particulars of the 
personal estate of which the deceased died possessed, or, in the case 
of a settlement, which was originally brought into trust, each item 
being separately described, and the items being numbered consecutively 
throughout ; by this arrangement nothing can be lost sight of. The 
leaseholds will be entered at the commencement of Part Il. and all the 
rest of the items, so far as convenient, will be entered in the same 
order as they appear in the estate duty affidavit, where one is involved. 
A column will be reserved on the right hand side for ‘‘ References,”’ 
and as and when each asset is discharged from the schedule, an entry 
will be made in the reference column shewing how that discharge has 
been effected. Thus, as every original investment is received by the 
executor or trustee, it will be transferred from the schedule to the 
‘Cash and Investment Account’’ and the serial number of that item 
in the account will be entered in the reference column of the schedule : 
if any item is sold or mortgage paid off the proceeds will be carried to 
the cash column of the account, and the investment sold or paid off 
will be discharged in the investment column on the opposite side of 
the account; any investment transferred to a specific legatee will be 
similarly entered. If a sum of cash is received—e.g. a bank balance— 
that will be entered in the account and in the cash column, whilst the 
original item in the schedule recording such bank balance will be 
discharged by entering in the reference column the number of the 
item in the account representing the cash received. The dealings with 
the personal estate will appear substantially, if not entirely, from the 
Cash and Investment Account,’’ which, as I have already said, must 
be exclusively a capital account—the income being shown by a separate 
account. The items on each side of the accounts will be entered in 
chronological order and numbered consecutively, and wherever any 
entry is supported by a voucher such voucher will be marked with the 
number of the entry and filed in the same order. A Rent Account, 
where necessary, will be kept. A Dividend Apportionment Account 
is a detail, but in large estates it is often very useful. The Income 
Account will be somewhat in the same form as the Capital Account, 
except that the investment columns on each side of the account will be 
omitted, unless for any reason the income has to be accumulated and 
invested. Forms of rent account, dividend apportionment account, 
and income account are given in the appendices. It will be observed 
that many of the entries in the accounts may have to be distinguished 
from one another at a later stage; thus, money paid to creditors must 
be distinguished from funeral expenses ; both must be distinguished 
from death duties and other testamentary expenses and from payments 
to legatees or other beneficiaries, and, in order to facilitate this process 
it is a good plan to write the entries on alternate lines of the account 
book, and to commence on the spare line over each entry the name of 
the separate set of payments to which the entry belongs—e.g. 
‘*Executorship expenses,’’ ‘‘ Pecuniary legatees, ‘‘ Debts due at the 
death.’’ The headings must obviously vary with the circumstances 
but can soon be determined in each particular estate and a list of them 
prefixed to the account. Such is the system recommended in its 
simplest form. A ledger may be added, where thought desirable, in 
which such cash and investment accounts wil! be opened as may prove 
to be most suitable for each estate ; but in selecting the accounts it is 
well to have regard to the way in which the items are classified in the 
Estate Duty Affidavit and Inland Revenue Residuary Account, and 
where ledger accounts are opened it is generally unnecessary to adopt 
the expedient above described of giving a descriptive heading to each 
entry in the ‘‘ Cash and Investment Account.” The ledger, however, 
is often dispensed with in small or simple estates; in such cases the 
headings are most convenient, as they enable a summary account for 
beneficiaries to be prepared with the” minimum of labour, by picking 
out and summarizing the various classes of entries. By adding a 
summary of the totals of each class of items the whole estate is nicely 
focussed. Again, if the descriptive headings in the ‘‘ Cash and Invest- 
ment Account’’ are chosen so as to classify ‘the entries in the same 
manner as they will have to be classified and totalled for the Inland 
Revenue Residuary Account, the whole of the material for that account 
is ready and can be put into form with the least possible adjustment 
after the items under each heading in the ‘‘ Cash and Investment 
Account ’’ have been collected. When an account is kept upon this 
system, it can be readily ascertained what were the properties repre- 
senting the trust at any date which it may be useful or convenient to 
fix. For this purpose the accounts must be balanced. In the first 
place, the schedule is examined, and any items therein, which have 
not been transferred to the Investment Account or otherwise disposed 
of, are brought down. Secondly, the balance of investments is 
taken out, and the particulars of the various investments making 
up that balanc -e are entered in an inner column. Lastly, the cash 
balances on the uae and any Income Accounts are also ascertained : 
a specimen of this balancing will be found at the foot of the Capital 
Account in the appendices. In practice upon every balancing the 
particulars of the investments in hand are copied on to a loose sheet, 
which is kept in the book where the account is current, then whenever 
an alteration takes place—e.g., the sale or purchase of an investment— 
the particulars on the slip are amended by striking out that which has 
been sold or adding particulars of the new investment, so that a true 
list of investments to date is always ready at hand, an arrangement of 
the greatest convenience, but particularly is this so during the adminis- 
tration of an estate, when it is daily necessary to watch the account 
and the investments which are being sold or purchased. If this frame- 
work of common form is adopted, the following results are obtained ; 
viz. : In the first place the schedule defines the trust property; that 
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is to say, it gives full particulars of what in the origin constituted the | to justify a class for them at that s 
gross estate, and so provides the materials for the accounts required by . was found possible to commence an 


e, but a few months later it 
ntermediate class. Two local 


the Inland Revenue and for the answer to the first inquiry in an adminis- | solicitors have taken charge of the classes, and done all the pone 


tration action. In the second place, the Cash and Investment Account 
will give a complete and continu»us history of all dealings with capital 
money from the commencement of te trust, and will also give parti- 
culars of, practically speaking, all investments, so that it can readily 
be ascertained what was the cash balance and what were the stocks, 
shares, mortgages, debentures, &c., representing the trust estate on 
any day which might be named during the currency of the trust. Any 
other property, such as land, which remained subject to the trust 
would be ascertained by reference to the items remaining undisposed 
of in Parts I. and II. of the schedule. In the third place, when an 
executor is ordered by the Probate Division to render an inventory 
and account, it could be prepared with the least possible adjustment 
from the schedules and account above referred to. In the fourth place, 
should an executor be ordered by the Chancery Division to render the 
accounts and answer the inquiries usually directed in an administration 
action, he would have the principal schedules and account actually 
ready by omitting the investments from the ‘‘Cash and Investment 
Account ’’ and re-numbering the items; the only schedule to be pre- 
pared would be that containing particulars of the outstanding personal 
estate, the material for which would be ready at hand in the same 
account and in the schedule. Such is the simplest method I have been 
able to discover or devise of efficiently recording the transactions in a 
trust estate. At some future time, after it has become usual to keep 
accounts in the common form now recommended, or in some more 
satisfactory common form, it may be that another step in advance will 
be taken and another form added to those now recommended for the 


purpose of annually or periodically summarising the position of the ! 


trust, a practice, which has for some time prevailed in Scotland, being 
compulsory in the case of a judicial factor, and increasingly common, 
although not universal, in the case of all trustees. If the profession 
would but adopt one well recognized common form system upon which 
to keep these accounts, and instruct their clients as to their duties in this 


behalf and the very serious risks which they incur in neglecting the | 


performance of those duties, then I firmly believe the greatest possible 
advantages will inevitably ensue. The profession would then as much 
expect such accounts to be submitted in accordance with precedent, as 
they now expect a deed or other document to be based upon common 
form; the public would soon become accustomed to the recognized 
system, and it is not a severe stretch of imagination to think that 
when that is an accomplished fact, the Inland Revenue will recognize 
the existence of such a system and adapt their forms in order to avail 
themselves of the same certainty which the beneficiary enjoyed; in 
this connection I may state that Sir Evelyn Freeth (the Secretary of 
the Estate Duty Office, Somerset House) has informed me that, in 
his opinion, this system is ‘‘ theoretically perfect and essentially prac- 
tical,’’ and that if the profession adopt it, he would endeavour to 
adapt the Revenue forms of account, so as to bring them into line 
with the system. I am hoping that we may secure an early fulfilment 
of this promise. 

Further I may add, that for some few years past I have tested this 
system in actual practice, with the result that the claims made for it 
have been fully justified, especially that it is one readily understood, 
and therefore much appreciated by trustee and cestui que trust alike. 
Lastly, I would remind you, that in 1907 the Law Society recognized 
this very system and prescribed it as that upon which articled clerks 
were to be examined at their Intermediate Examination, and I happen 
to know that some of those who have since qualified, and some older 
practitioners as well, are now in practice keeping their trust accounts 
in accordance with this system. 

[There are lengthy appendices to the paper containing forms of 
account, &c.] 

Mr. W. A. SuHarre (London, a member of the Council) said that 
the Council were altogether in accord with the views expressed 
in the paper. Mr. Chandler was one of their examiners, and he was 
glad that the society had solicitors for examiners. ‘They were as well 
qualified as accountants to, at any rate, teach that elementary system of 
bookkeeping with which solicitors need alone concern themselves. 
The Council had for some time adopted the system suggested in their 
examinations, and therefore in the teaching of articled clerks, and 
they desired to urge upon the profession that some uniform system 
of keeping accounts should be adopted in their offices. If solicitors 
would keep trust accounts in the form suggested by Mr. Chandler, a 
great step would have been made towards teaching the clerks and 
towards that simplification of trust accounts which they all aimed at. 


Trape Marks Act, 1905. 


Mr. M. J. Ritey (Manchester) read a paper, which we hope to 
print hereafter. 


An ExperiIMent IN Lecan Epucation ror Country Artictep CLERKs. 

Mr. F. Bentuam Stevens, B.A., LL.B. (Brighton), read a paper, 
in which he described an attempt by the Sussex Law Society to 
start classes under a local tutor. 

The society in January, 1907, issued a circular inviting the articled 
clerks of the neighbourhood to meet at the Society's Library in 
Brighton to discuss the starting of classes. A fair number attended, and 
as the outcome of this meeting the committee resolved that an experi- 
mental class for Final students should ‘be commenced at once. 
The response from Intermediate students was not considered sufficient 








work, Each class meets at Brighton once a week at a time arrang 

to prevent undue interference with office work, and also to allow 
students from places outside Brighton to attend. In the interests 
of such outside students more frequent meetings of the class have 
been purposely avoided, as it is felt that clerks ought not to be 
asked to break into more days than is absolutely necessary. It fol- 
lows from the fact that the class meets only once a week that not 
more than one subject can be dealt with at a time. The year is ac- 
cordingly divided into four terms of eight weeks each, correspondin 

roughly with those of the Law Society’s classes in London, an 

arranged to fit in with the society’s examinations. A distinct subject 
for both the Final and Intermediate examination is taken in each 
term, eight weekly classes being thus devoted to each subject. In 
this way it is possible for a student joining at the commencement of 
any term to cover the ground for the Final examination in two years, 
and that for the Intermediate (except book-keeping) in one year. 
These periods are regarded as the minimum attendance requisite for 
taking advantage of the classes. The method of teaching adopted is 
a combination of lecture and class work. In each course a well-known 
text-book is taken as the basis of the work, and definite portions 
allotted for reading by the students each week. The subject of each 
portion is dealt with in class, questions asked upon it, and an oppor- 
tunity given for the discussion of difficult points. The students are 
also expected to do a certain amount of written work in connection 
with the classes, and two examination papers are set in each subject. 
Prizes are awarded annually to the best student in each class. The 
response made by the articled clerks to the efforts thus made to im- 
prove their, opportunities for obtaining legal education has on the 
whole been satisfactory. The actual numbers attending each class 
have not been large, ranging from five to eight, but the attendance 
has been most regular. Moreover, it must borne in mind that 
Brighton, though the most suitable centre so far as Sussex is con- 
cerned, is by no means an ideal place for an experiment of this kind. 
It is not a centre at all in the strict sense of the word, for it is only 
possible to draw students from a half circle. Even this is flattened 
by the proximity of London on the north, so that the area served 
is not even commensurate with the county of Sussex, but is really 
restricted to a narrow belt of coast and one or two small inland towns 
like Lewes. In addition, Brighton has undoubtedly been sing 
through a serious financial depression, and the number of articled clerks 
in the town during the past two years has probably been below the 
average. ‘These have at no one time exceeded thirty, and when allowance 
is made for those who had already entered on other courses of study 
prior to the commencement of the classes, it will be seen that a fair 
proportion of clerks have been attracted. As the classes become better 
known, this will probably increase. The number of clerks coming into 
Brighton from outside has naturally been Jess. But it may be men- 
tioned that one student travels every week from Hastings, a distance 
of thirty-five miles, while others come from Worthing and other towns. 


| From its commencement the work has been carried on in close co-opera- 


tion with the Law Society’s system of legal education. The London 
classes were taken as a model for the organization, but, of course, many 
modifications of detail were necessary to meet local circumstances; at the 
same time, the principles adopted in London as a basis have been strictly 
adhered to. My excuse for dwelling upon the details of what has been 
done at Brighton, and indeed for taking up the time of this meeting at 
all, must be the fact that we are informed that no similar district has 
responded to the efforts of the Law Society to extend legal education 
in the smaller centres of population. It is not pretended that what has 
been done is comparable to the results obtained in great cities like Liver- 
pool. But at the same time it is believed that real need has been met, 
and if it has been possible to do this in Brighton, it ought also to be 
possible to do it in at least a dozen other towns, especially in the south, 
east, and west of England. It may perhaps be useful if, in conclusion, I 
summarize some of the principal points that experience shows are essential 
to success :—{1) The initiative must be taken by the local Law Society ; 
(2) but close co-operation with the parent body is essential; (3) the 
classes must be held in a good railway centre; (4) undue interference 
with office work must be avoided; (5) the fact that the classes are not 
for cramming must be continually emphasized; (6) the organization 
should be somewhat elastic—e.g., it may be necessary at times to drop a 
class for a term, but in that case the machinery must not be allowed to 
get out of gear; (7) the co-operation of principals is necessary. 
Sonicrrors AND CLIENTS. 


Mr. Joun InpermMaur (London) read a paper entitled * Solicitors 
and the Protection of Clients and Compulsory Membership of the 
Law Society,’’ as follows :— 2 : 

It is my desire in this paper to make some practical suggestions on the 
subject of solicitors and the protection of their clients, for I consider, 
and I think many will agree with me, that some step must be taken, 
and, if it is not initiated by solicitors, action will probably be taken 
irrespective of a very likely in a manner both disadvantageous 
and unjust towards them. ; 

‘After referring to what has during the last three years happened in 
the matter, and the rejection of the practical resolutions suggested by 
the committee on the subject, Mr. Indermaur_ said : ere the 
matter has so far ended. We have now got a Public Trustee Act, and 
there has been this agitation and discussion. But surely the matter 
cannot be allowed to rest where it is; something Has got to be done. 
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Now what is wanted is that some such state of things should be 
arrived at as will tend to lessen wrong-doing and to protect the public, 
s0 many of whom have of necessity to place great confidence in members 
of our profession. To put an end to all wrong-doing is impossible, but 
it behoves us to do what we can, and to do this is also distinctly to our 
own interests. There never has yet, and never will be, any occupa- 
tion in which there are not to be found some black sheep, whether 
that occupation is an exalted or a humble one. Unfortunately, or 
fortunately, for’ solicitors, a great outcry has been made and will 
continually be made as regards them until matters are put on some 
improved basis. Unfortunately because it makes us appear as specially 
bad when I do not think that we are, and fortunately because it points 
out to us the necessity of endeavouring to put our affairs on such a 
basis that wrong-doing may become a very rare thing. The great body 
of solicitors are honourable men, but I am not for an instant going to 
deny that there are some who are very much the reverse. The public 
require to be protected from such men, and honest solicitors require to 
be protected too from the obloquy cast on them by the wrong-doing of 
the few. I venture to think that no such protection would have been in 
the slightest way given by the carrying of the resolutions before 
referred to, which were most rightly rejected. A few remarks on 
these resolutions may not be out of place. It was proposed by them 
that every solicitor should have his accounts audited at least once a 
year by a chartered accountant. I woéuld observe that this would give 
no protection against fraud, and if this is so the proposal is worthless, 
for it is certainly not worth much to have such a regulation merely to 
protect a solicitor against his own foolishness. To protect everyone 
against himself is an impossibility—one might as well try to stem a 
roaring torrent with a hurdle. <As regards fraud, what protection 
would it be? A solicitor who is designedly fraudulent would be able 
easily enough to throw dust in an auditor’s eyes. Besides, are all 
accountants even of strict probity? Would it be so very difficult to 
find an accommodating and easy-going accountant? Why then should 
a solicitor be put to what is in many cases an unnecessary and useless 
expense? Furthermore, the practice of a great many solicitors is 
anfortunately so very limited that such an audit would be a cruel 
farce. Why then should they be forced to expose the nakedness of 
the land? In small country towns it would be specially offensive. I 
dismiss the idea as utterly useless and objectionable. A solicitor should 
keep proper accounts, and, if it seems advisable, call in a professional 
accountant; but to make this compulsory seems to me against all 
reason and justice. But the making of the employment of a profes- 
sional accountant compulsory and some of the other safeguards which 
were proposed, were as nothing compared with the further proposal 
that was made to the effect that a solicitor’s certificate to practice should 
depend on the production of an accountant’s certificate, or a certain 
statutory declaration of proper conduct. Can it really seriously be 
thought that a solicitor who had done wrong would hesitate to com- 
plete his wrong-doing by making the required statutory declaration ? 
It is hard to understand how any conclave of practical men managed to 
come to such a resolution. It seems to me childish, and this is the 
opinion of the great body of the profession, and of the public also, who 
would, I think, refuse to see any safeguard whatever in such a provi- 
sion. What then shall be done? for that something must be done I for 
one firmly believe. It is no good to stop where we are, for the subject 
will be brought up continually, and if we ourselves do not do something 
it will be done for us, and probably in an unjust and injurious way. 
We want something practical and practicable, which will as far as 
possible prevent fraud and bring wrongdoers to book. If we solicitors 
as a body can devise some practical scheme then the public will have 
even greater confidence in us than hitherto. I do not say renewed 
confidence, for I believe that as a body solicitors have not lost the 
confidence of their clients on account of the evil-doing of particular 
individuals. But they will have increased confidence, and will recognize 
that solicitors wish to do all they can to keep the 
profession as it should be. 1 proceed now to give my suggestions. 
Shortly put, my scheme is that the whole body of solicitors in England 
and Wales should unite together in compelling proper conduct on the 
part of each individual member, and this united action can be accom- 
plished if every solicitor becomes a member of the Law Society and 
useless to leave the 
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proper powers are vested in that body. It is 
joining of this society to merely voluntary movement, for in that 
way we shall never get a truly representative and powerful body. 
Therefore as a first essential 1 say that every solicitor must be a 
member of the Law Society. There should be no great difficulty about 
this ; it could easily be accomplished by a short Act of Parliament being 
passed providing that every solicitor shall, on taking out his annual 
certificate, pay a certain small additional sum to the society beyond 
what he now pays, and that he shall on the certificate being issued 
become, ipso facto, a member of the Law Society. I do not believe 
there would be any serious objection on the part of the profession to 
this, certainly not on the part of the great majority. By this means 
we should have a really powerful society, capable properly of con- 
trolling the whole body of solicitors. This is the first 
scheme, and is, in my opinion, essential to its success. Then the 
same Act of Parliament might go on to declare that it is the duty 
of solicitors to act in the management of their business in the manner 
indicated by the resolutions on which the committee I have referred 
to were practically unanimous, or it could be left by the Act for the 
society to frame rules on the subject. To lay down any rules, however, 
without practical means being provided for their enforcement would 
be absurd, and the Act should then go on to enact that if at any 
time the Council of the Law Society have reason to believe that there 
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has been any neglect on the pait of a solicitor to observe any of these 
duties indicated by the Act or the rules thereunder, the Council may 
compel him to attend before them and answer any inquiries, and they 
may then admonish him and give him directions as to how he is to 
act, or that they may, if they think fit, suspend his certificate, or 
withhold altogether, subject to a right of appeal. Further, I suggest 
that it should also be provided that any person who is a client of a 
solicitor, and alleges that he has moneys in the solicitor’s hands, may 
make a complaint to the Council of the Law Society, that such solicitor 
is neglecting or not observing these duties, or some of them, and that 
thereupon the Council shall, if a primd facie case is made out, call 
upon the solicitor to attend before them and answer such complaint, 
and shall investigate the matter, and if they consider the allegations 
made out, act as before indicated. Finally, to make the protection 
still more adequate, I think it would be very advisable that it should 
also be provided that upon a request signed by the president of any 
local Law Society and two or three other solicitors, the Council should 
act in similar manner. These suggestions are no doubt somewhat 
crude, and they are meant to be, for I think to go farther into details 
now would not be serving any good purpose. All I want to do is to 
bring my ideas in their rough general form before this meeting. To 
render the scheme a good one, very much thought and consideration 
would be necessary, but I honestly believe that something of this 
kind would be a much more effective mode of procedure than anything 
else. I believe that the scheme is practicable, and that it would be 
approved by the majority of the profession and by the great body of 
the public. We should be showing the public that we were very 
earnest in our desires, and confidence would be increased, and it would 
also be the means of preventing the management of our business being 
controlled by far more drastic and unpleasant legislation, as will pro- 
bably be the case if we remain quiet and do nothing. For anything 
of the kind, however, I again say that compulsory membership of the 
society is an essential, and the increased number of members would, of 
course, enable the society to lessen the present subscription. Of course, 
many will at once make the objection that it would not be right to 
compel solicitors to become members of the Law Society. I confess 
I do not see the force of the objection. If you look on the Law 
Society in the light of a club, or a social body, or something of that 
kind, then I am quite with any such objectors, but it is really nothing 
of the kind, though it has its social uses. It is a combination of 
solicitors for the good of the profession generally, and also the public, 
and not to serve any merely selfish interests. To my mind it is unjust 
that at the present time so many should reap the advantages derived 
from the work of the Law Society without in any way contributing 
to the expense of its maintenance. The Law Society has already very 
important powers vested in it, and I am proposing that it should have 
still greater scope and influence for good. To make solicitors become 
members is really nothing more than saying that, as a condition of 
their practising, they must make some contribution towards expenses 
incurred for the benefit of the profession at large. Is it very much 
more than what already exists, viz., solicitors being compelled to take 
out practising certificates and to pay a certain sum to the Law Society 
on them? My proposal is merely that they should pay a trifle more, 
and then, as a recompense for that, they shall be in fact members of 
that body, and that if solicitors they cannot help being members any 
more than they can avoid taking out a certificate every year to entitle 
them to practise. Once recognize that it is well to vest in the Law 
Society powers of the nature I have indicated, and it seems to me a 
necessary sequence that every solicitor must be a member, for how 
can the society properly exercise such powers except over its members ? 
Were I proposing that solicitors should be compelled to become mem- 
bers of the society merely for its aggrandisement and the increase of its 
income, I admit that objectors to my idea of compulsion would have 
the best of the argument, but, as it is, I fail to see it, and I have a 
somewhat confident hope that the majority of solicitors will agree with 
me. I want to put it plainly to them that it is for their own benefit, 
for that by this means a workable scheme is possible which will satisfy 
the public and close the mouths of those who are so very ready to 
criticize solicitors’ conduct, and say that all sorts of absurd controls 
ought to be placed upon them. Given that every solicitor is a 
member of the Law Society, I suggest that the remainder of my 
scheme is perfectly just and workable. Clients will know that there 
is a tribunal to which they can always apply if they think they have 
just cause of complaint. If solicitors are doing right they need not 
fear any such application, and if doing wrong they ought to be put 
into the right way, or if need be punished. Nothing in my suggestions 
militates against present disciplinary powers—it only adds to them. 
Apart from complaints of clients, it will be observed that I propose 
that solicitors should be entitled to complain of the conduct of other 
solicitors, which I submit is right with proper safeguards. Is it so 
very unusual a thing for solicitors to be aware of irregularitites on 
the part of other solicitors, which if continued must sooner or later 
end in disaster and tend to injure the credit of the profession? I am 
not going to ask this meeting to commit itself to any absolute approval 
of my scheme, but I am going to ask members to express the view 
that it is worthy of consideration, so that it may be discussed by the 
Council and reported on by them. I therefore now move the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘‘ That this meeting, having heard the paper read to 
them by John Indermaur, solicitor, of London, are of opinion that the 
scheme promulgated by it is worthy of consideration, and they therefore 
request the Council to consider it and report their views thereon at 
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Mr. Tuomas Rawte (London, a member of the Council) seconded 
the motion. He thought that every solicitor on being admitted should 
be ipso facto a member. This was a view which he had advocated 
for many years. Of course, that could not be effected without statu- 
tory power being obtained, and he was afraid that, in view of the 
present disposition of the House of Commons, it was hopeless to get 
such an Act passed. 

Mr. J. 8. Rusinstern (London) spoke in favour of the resolution. 
Unless the society had the right that was suggested, they could have no 
control over the individual members of the profession. Surely the 
public would see that a new element of security was thereby intro- 
duced. The Council should consider the subject. Of course they 
could not expect any help from the Lord Chancellor. He was not 
in touch with the profession. It was a most unfortunate thing for 
the society that in 1897, the year when the Land Transfer Act was 
passed, they first came into possession of an annual grant of £3,000, 
and unless they saw their way to please the authorities it was open to 
them to withdraw it. It was quite clear that if the Council did not take 
action in the matter referred to in the resolution someone else would 

Sir Jonn Gray Hit (Liverpool, a member of the Council) said he 
was entirely in favour of the motion. He urged very strongly that 
solicitors should keep separate accounts of their own and their clients’ 
moneys, but he quite admitted it was not suitable for all businesses, 
and it could not be made a compulsory rule, but it ought to be made 
a matter of recommendation, to be followed as far as possible. That 
was really the rock on which the committee split. No doubt it would 
be an excellent thing if they could compel every solicitor to be a mem- 
ber of the society, but there were objections. The society consisted 
only of 8,600 out of the 17,000 practising solicitors, and there would 
be great difficulty in getting Parliament to pay any attention to the 
society if they came before it in the shape of a trade union. He pro- 
posed, as he had done before, that everyone who became a member of 
the profession after a certain date should be ipso facto a member of the 
society. 

Mr. R. Etverr (Cirencester, and a member of the Council) thought 
the meeting would be unanimous in adopting the resolution, but it 
was useless to ignore the practical difficulties in the way of carrying 
out its suggestions. He thought that, as a voluntary society, the 
action of the society was more useful and active, and afforded greater 
inducements to the best men of the profession to come forward. If 
every solicitor was compelled to become a member of the society, and 
they then proceeded to turn him out because of misconduct, it would 
be branding him as a disreputable man. The power to practise was still 
left to him, and much more harm than good was done. Then it was 
proposed to invest the Council with jurisdiction at present in the hands 
of the court, and he was not at all sure that the proposers would be 
found to be unanimous about that. As a member of the Discipline 
Committee he knew how anxious and difficult was the work of dealing 
with the cases that came before it. 

Mr. Henry Manisty (London, a member of the Council) suggested 
that these were all questions that could be better considered in com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RicHarp Pennincton (London, a member of the Council) saw 
no reason why the resolution should not go to the Council, where it 
would be subjected to the closest examination and investigation. 

The Vice-PRresipent said the matter had been before the Council 
over and over again, and would be considered over and over again 
whether the motion were carried or not. The Council might have a 
larger or more efficient control over the profession without necessarily 
inducing every member to join its ranks. 

Mr. J. H. Cooxe (Winsford) suggested that country solicitors should 
be allowed to become members of the society for the first three years 
after admission without subscription, and for the next three years for 
a subscription of 10s. 6d. per annum. 

The Presinent said there had been, and would be probably, discus- 
sions by the Council as to whether it was to the interest of the society 
that any element of compulsion should be introduced. The question, on 
which no doubt there was difference of opinion among members, was 
whether in the attempt to gain control the society might not lose 
control over the profession, because the disciplinary powers which the 
Council exercised through the Discipline Committee, enabling them to 
make reports to the courts, was not confined to members of the society ; 
the jurisdiction was equally over all solicitors. The jurisdiction 
exercised over members of the society for misconduct was that the 
Council had the power of removing them from membership. The 
question which exercised many of the members of the Council—and he 
admitted he was one—was that if membership were made compulsory 
they must part with the power of expulsion. They were all working 
to one end, and the question was which was the better road. No one 
was more anxious than he to extend the membership of the society, 
but if this involved the sacrifice of which he had spoken, he would 
rather be without it. But that was not the view of eminent gentle- 
men, who were quite as much entitled to express their opinion, 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 


joint stock company cases; local government matters; merchant ship- 

ing inquiries, which may involve thousands of to shipowners ; 
andl and tenant cases; food adulteration ; iation ; libel; separa- 
tion orders; the suppression of betting and other street nuisances i > 
above all, a greatly increased amount of licensing work. Some solicitors, 
individually, and some firms devote their attention especially to magis- 
terial business. Those engaged in licensing work are much indebted to 
the Law Society for securing audience for solicitors before justices in 
compensation cases. The work is lucrative, and generally it is a ready 
money business. It cannot be carried on with success without study, 
experience, a quick brain, and integrity. There are more frequent oppor- 
tunities for a young solicitor to exercise his ability as an advocate before 
magistrates than in the county court. By such advocacy he may find a 
legitimate means of getting his name in the papers, and of being ht 
into public notice without infringing professional etiquette. Of course, he 
should have had some training. knowledge and training may be 
gained during articles by reading, and by personally attending at sum- 
mary courts, if masters will regard time so spent as a part of the study 
of their pupils. No man is born an advocate, the art must be acquired 
and allowed to w. Many of the necessary qualifications may be 
gained by observing and avoiding the blunders of others. At first each 
case will require special preparation, and instructions in writing should 
always be taken before attending the court. No witness should 
be called unless what he has to say has been previously ascer- 
tained. No witness should be cross-examined without an object; 
it often happens that an unwary defendant (and sometimes 
his solicitor) inflames a mild or weak case of misdemeanour 
by injudicious cross-examination. The temptation to a young 
advocate to do something when before the court is almost irresistible. 
At the commencement of his career a young practitioner cannot give 
too much study and attention to the law bearing on tife case. In a ship- 

ing matter he may have to refer to statutes containing 600 sections; in 
om to or fraud or injuries to property there are statutes for each 
class, with hundreds of sections bristling with difficulties. In “ food 
adulteration” there are almost as many cases to be consulted as were 
required to establish the legal bearing of the 4th section of the Statute 
of Frauds. Some of these difficulties may be quickly solved by referring 
to text-books, such as Oke’s Magisterial Synopsis, now perhaps out of 
print, or that vade meeum which was started at Leicester many years 
ago, and is now yearly supervised and brought up-to-date by a member 
of our society, hailing from the Tyne. It is generally advisable to 
consult the clerk on Jegal questions, and also if time permits) before 
raising objections. Clerks can help a beginner, and often know as much 
of the law as the young advocate. To be true and concise in statement, 
to know where and how to lie low in awkward matters, and to be quite 
straightforward when accounts or figures are in question are the best 
qualifications for the — which a professional man should possess, 
and without which he will not long succeed in any court, and probably 
fail in general practice. 


Tue Soricrron In THE MAKING. 


Mr. J. Moorgr Baytey, jun. Pena, read a paper in which, 
after making some preliminary observations, he said that in the service 
of articles in a solicitor’s office the apprenticeship system and _ its 
faults still survive. A large — is paid which bears very little 
proportion to the amount of useful knowledge obtainable y the 
articled clerk under circumstances so unfavourable as a place in which a 
number of men are earning their daily bread, and who are both unable 
and unwilling to instruct a pupil except so far as by so doing they can 
lighten their own burdens. History has much to say about “legal 
fictions,” and they are supposed to be gradually disappearing, but it is 
certainly a ‘legal fiction ’’ to assume that a mere boy can under these 
conditions qualify himself for a profession which requires a large amount 
of shrewdness and clearness cf mind for its successful practice. The first 
fault to be found with the system of articled clerkship is that it is often 
allowed to commence at too early an age. Asa rule, a boy who is taken 
away from school when he is barely seventeen cannot have benefited by 
the intellectual discipline of the higher form work, or have gained that 
social adroitness characteristic of those who have been leaders at any 
of our public schools. In this way much is done to render nugatory the 
advantages of such an education. When the premium just mentioned 
has been safely pocketed, the articled clerk is almost invariably thrust 
into a back seat directly he enters the office, unless he be of exceptionally 
strong character. In this invidious position he views the course of work, 
but stands little chance of obtaining anv real grasp of it. Title deeds 
and legal proceedings appear unintelligible, and his text-books, of which 
he makes an intermittent etudy, seem concerned with anything but that 
which goes on around him. Then, in addition to these patent disad- 
vantages, there is nothing beyond the bare word of himself and his 

rincipal to show that he has even teen inside the office. The Law 
Rociety has so far been unable to devise any form of supervision for the 
benefit of those whom it professes to control. Hence it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that service of articles in a solicitor’s office runs 
the risk of being a useless farce, except 60 far as it enriches those prac- 





Youna PRACTITIONERS AND MAGISTERIAL Courts. 


Mr. T. Hotmes Gore (Bristol) read a paper in which he said that 
a very large amount of civil business has now to be transacted before 
justices of the peace assembled as courts of summary jurisdiction, in 
petty sessional courts, in their several divisions, all over the country, at 
stated times. Among other matters to be dealt with, it is enough to | 
specify: The recovery of wages and the settlement of other disputes | 
between employer and employed ; friendly society matters; railway and | 


| titioners who can capture a youth as an articled clerk, end receive some 


£300 or more from the hands of his parents, who hug the delusion that 
he is about to receive a thorough training in the mysteries of the law. 
On turning to a consideration of the examinations imposed by the 


| Law Society on those who desire to enter the profession, it is at once 


evident that these are not of a kind calculated to ensure sound know- 
ledge of legal principle as distinguished from mere isolated facts. In 
the absence of any previous qualification it is necessary te pass four 
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separate examinations before a certificate to practise can be taken out. 
The first, which must be passed before the period of articles can com- 
mence, is the Preliminary; i* is not an examination in law, but merely 
in the subjects usually taught at schools The standard required is only 
on an equality with that of the entrance examination of a public school, 
Thies low standard is evidence that no general education worthy of the 
name is required of those who wish to quaiify as solicitors. This is un- 
doubtedly a great evil, since it allovs many half-educated persons to 


gain access to the profession every year, who are totally unfit to deal | 


with the many difficult questions that arise in practice. The public have 
a right to expect that those who are by law authorized to advise them in 
their affairs should be persons of superior education and intellect. A 
harder Preliminary examination would tend tc —- the commence- 
ment of articles a year or two later in order that suitable preparation 
might be made. The additional time at school thus necessitated would 
secure the advantages already mentioned. Hence the way would be 
better prepared for the ensuing course of legal study, which would be 
taken up with a firmer grasp of mind, and would, therefore, be less of a 
mere episode in the Jawyer’s career than it is at present. If, however, 
it were deemed inconvenient that final qualification should be thus 
delayed, the period of articles might well be shortened. This would 
be justified on the same grow.d as that on which a reduction is made 
in the case of university graduates, who, on account of having passed 
certain examinations, are cousidered able to qualify for practice in three 
years, instead of five. In other words, if a higher intellectual standard 
were obtained by means of a more rigorcus Preliminary examination, 
the present long period of service would be unnecessary, as the Law 
Society assumes it to be in the case of university graduates. After 
the Preliminary the next examination is the Intermediate. This ex- 
amination consists of questions set on Stephen’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, which was, no doubt, an excellent work when it first 
appeared. Now, however, after passing through a score of editions it 
is a mere patchwork of editorial accretions, and quite unsuited for the 
requirements of modern legal study. A little consideration would make 
it plain that the perusal of such a work could not form an adequate 
basis for a more detailed study of English law. Though English legal 

ractitioners are prejudiced against. anything which does not directly 
ie on their own individual legal system, there need be no hesitation 
in affirming that at this stage of a student’s work a much broader view 
should be taken of law. The study of any individual system should be 
preceded by a study of the fundamental principles of law as set forth 
in works of general jurisprudence. Roman Law should be studied for 
the purpose of comparison, and also on account of the influence of the 
Roman system on those of al] European nations, and lastly the history 
of the particular system to be afterwards specialized in should be care 
fully examined. The greater portion of English law is almost unin- 
telligible without a knowledge of its history and development. In 
short, for the purposes of practice the study of law should proceed from 
the general to the particular. lf the universities and the Council of 
Legal Education consider 1 knowledge of these subjects necessary for 
the English practitioner, which undoubtedly they do, it is difficult to 
see why the Law Society should have adopted such a narrow and unedify- 
ing curriculum. Though these suggestions may appear to some imprac- 
ticable, it is strongly urged that by means of a sounder knowledge of 
principle much needless litigation would be avoided, and much time 
saved in every-day practice at present wasted in stating cases for the 
opinion of courgel. Before passing on, it may be added that the Law 
Society recognizes a University Final Examination in Law as a substi- 
tute for the Intermediate, and it also provides some lectures for those 
desiring to take the London LL.B., so that in so doing it admits that a 
study of law on academical lines is not wholly to be ignored. 
Furthermore, it is interesting to note that the society’s teach 
ing staff in London is composed almost entirely of men who 
have taken high honcurs in law at one or other of the universities, on 
the assumption that such persons are more likely to be masters of the 
subject they teach than those whose legal studies have been confined 
entirely to English law. The Final Examination is divided into two 
parts, ‘the first of which is obligatory upon all candidates, and is called 
the “ Pass,” while the second is intended merely for those who volunteer 
to compete for Honours and the Law Society’s prizes. In both cases the 
allocation of the papers is exactly the same, but in the honours papers 
slightly harder questions are supposed to be set. The general impression 
conveyed by the questions in the whole examination is that an excessive 
amount of importance is attached to detail and arbitrary facts, so that 
success generally attends those who have submitted to the deadening 
methods of the law “cramming” establishments. This fact alone is suffi- 
cient to show how far the examination misses its object. No attem 
is made to test the general intelligence of the candidate; in fact, the 
test is one of the memory, and the examiners seem to be under the mis- 
apprehension that the candidate who has the best memory is the most 
worthy of the Honours at their disposal. That this examination should 
consist of questions in English law is quite natural. What is wanted 
is a change in the spirit in which the examination is conducted. More 
intelligently framed questions would be more likely to reveal the best 
candidate, who is not the one with the longest memory for the string of 
facts which the “crammier” requires him to digest. 1ese facts speak 
for themselves, and nothing more need be said about them beyond adding 
that though the present system of examination is calculated to produce 
an extremely one-sided form of intellect, yet at the same time much 
might be done on the lines here indicated without a real disturbance 
of existing arrangements. I will now briefly summarize my 
suggestions, which are : 








(1) That articles of clerkship should not be entered into before the 
age of eighteen except under special circumstances. 

(2) That the standard in the Preliminary Examination should be con- 
siderably raised so as to ensure in the candidate a sound classical or 
modern education, such as is provided in the higher forms of a public 
school 

(5) That the length of articles should be reduced from five to four years. 

(4) That attendance at lectures held under the local or central body 
should be a condition precedent to entering either for the Intermediate 
or Final Examination, and that evidence of regular attendance at a 
solicitor’s office should be furnished at stated intervals to such local or 
central body. 

(5) That the Intermediate Examination should not be confined to 
Stephen’s Commentaries, but should include questions on comparative 
jurisprudence, the outlines of Roman Law and English Legal History. 

(6) That the questions in both parts of the Final Examination should 
be framed rather with a view to testing the general intelligence of the 
candidate and his powers of reasoning than to eliciting from him a 
number of disjointed propositions. 

Mr. H. C. Trapnect (Bristol) moved ‘‘ That this meeting requests 
the Council to consider how far the examination prescribed for candi- 
dates of Class A, referred to in the Legal Education Committee’s 
regulations for studentships, 1908, with such variations in subjects as 
the Council may determine, could be incorporated with the Law 
Society’s present Preliminary Examination, as an optional division 
thereof, the passing of which, whether a studentship be or be not 
gained, should entitle the candidate to some period of exemption from 
service under articles.” 

Mr. PENNINGTON, in seconding the resolution, said that what it meant 
was that a given number of young gentlemen came up for examination 
in the hope of gaining studentships. Most of them, of course, would 
be disappointed, because only one would get the studentship. It was 
suggested that others who had passed an excellent examination should 
have some privilege afforded to them, and that that would be a stimulus 
to young men to compete for the studentships. A reduction of the 
term of service under articles was, of course, a very valuable conces- 
sion as a saving of expense, apart from the saving of time. There 
could do no harm in asking the Council to consider the subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Vice-CHANCELLOR’S RECEPTION. 

A reception was held in the afternoon by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Birmingham University (Mr. Charles G. Beale) at the new University 
Buildings, Bournbrook. 

Civic Reception. 


In the evening the Lord Mayor of Birmingham and the Lady 
Mayoress received the President, Council, and members of the society 
and the ladies accompanying them at the Council House. 

Seconp Day’s PROCEEDINGS. 

We are unable to report the proceedings on Thursday, in conse- 
quence of the necessity for going to press, but our special reporter 
telegraphs that Sir JouN Gray HILL read a paper, which we shall print 
next week, and Mr. RusinstTeIN also read a paper on Land Transfer, 
which we shall also print next week, and the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted—namely, (1) That with regard 
to the Royal Commission appointed to consider the working of the 
Land Transfer Acts, this meeting desires to place the following views 
on record : (a) that, having regard to the fact that the work of con- 
veyancing in this country is practically carried out by solicitors, the 
inadequate representation of solicitors on the Commission is much to 
be deplored; (4) that the precedent established on the appointment 
of the Royal Commission in 1868 of issuing a second warrant to 1n- 
crease the number of Commissioners should be followed, and that a 
sufficient number of solicitors possessing the necessary knowledge, 
representing the provincial law societies as well as London, should 
be added to the Commission; (c) that as doubts exist whether the 
present terms of reference are sufficiently wide, it is desirable that 
they should be so enlarged as to enable the Commissioners to consider 
whether or not the experiment of compulsory registration of title in 
London should be continued, and whether any alternative conveyancing 
system is preferable ; (d) that, in the interest of the public, it is highly 
expedient that the evidence on the pending inquiry should be taken in 
public. (2) That this meeting recommends the Council to send copies 
of the foregoing resolutions to the Lord Chancellor and to the chairman 
of the Royal Commission, and to take such other steps as the Council 
may consider expedient in order that effect may be given thereto. 








Birthday congratulations were due on the 29th ult., says the Hvening 
Standard, to his Honour Judge Sir Horatio Lloyd on his seventy-ninth 
anniversary. He is probably one of the most able and conscientious 
county court judges in the country, and is renowned for his practical 
if unconventional methods of dealing out the law. A few years ago, 
at the end of a tiring day at Mold, he had to try an important case, 
which had to be decided that day. It was, however, quite as important, 
if not more so, that his Honour should not fail to catch the next 
train to Chester, where he was expected for further legal business. 
The train left in ten minutes, but the judge made up his mind in 
fewer seconds. ‘‘Come with me,” he said to the counsel on either 
side. A rush was made for the station, an empty first-class compart 
ment was secured, and as the train rattled along the arguments were 
duly set forth. As the train steamed into Chester, Judge Lloyd 
delivered judgment, 
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Obituary. 
Mr. Joseph Griffith. 


Mr. Joseph Griffith, town clerk of Newcastle-under-Lyme, was, on 
Saturday last, found dead in a chair in his office. He had but a few 
minutes before walked down from his house apparently in his usual 
health. The cause of death was heart failure. He was admitted in 
1875, and was also clerk of the peace and clerk to the Urban District 
Council. 








Legal News. 


Changes in Partnerships. 


Admissions. 


Messrs. Withers, Bensons, Withers, & Davies, solicitors, of Howard 
House, 4, Arundel-street, Strand, London, announce that on the Ist of 
October their firm would be joined by Mr. J. S. BIRKETT, M.A., formerly 
scholar of Clare College, Cambridge, who has been practising as a 
solicitor at 4, Kaymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, until recently in partner- 
ship with Mr. J. F. Rowlatt, under the style of Metcalfe, Birkett, & 
Rowlatt, and since the termination of that a alone under the 
style of Metcalfe, Birkett, & Co. The business will be continued as 
hitherto at the above address under the name of “ Withers, Bensons, 
Birkett, & Davies.” 


Messrs. Robinson & Stannard, solicitors, of Eastcheap-buildings, 19” 
Eastcheap, London, have admitted into partnership Mr. GEOFFREY C 
BOSANQUET, M.A., the son of Sir Alfred Bosanquet, K.C., the Common 
Serjeant of the City of London. The style of the firm in future will be 
Robinson, Stannard, & Bosanquet. 


Dissolutions. 


WILLIAM WESLEY WoosNAM, WILLIAM SMITH, and THOMPSON 
HILLIs, solicitors (Woosnam, Smith, & Hillis), 27, Chancery-lane, 
London ; as regards thesaid William Wesley Woosnam. Sept. 24. The 
business of the said late firm will be continued and carried on by the 
said William Smith and Thompson Hillis, at No. 27, Chancery-lane 
aforesaid, under the style or firm of ‘“‘Smith & Hillis.” The said 
William Wesley Woosnam will carry on business at No. 76, Chancery- 
lane aforesaid. [ Gazette, Sept. 29. 





Information Wanted. 


Re Epwarp HERBERT BLUNT, late of The Sir Richard Steele Hotel, 
Haverstock-hill, and of The Roebuck, Tottenham-court-road, London, 
and elsewhere, licensed victualler, deceased.—The said Edward Herbert 
Blunt having died on the 8th day of September, 1908, any person who 
can give information as to the whereabouts of any recent Will or Testa- 
mentary Disposition or other documents relating to his estate are 
requested at once to communicate with Walter Maskell & Nisbet, 7, 
John-street, Bedtord-row, London, W.C., solicitors for the deceased’s 
next-of-kin. 





General. 


It is announced that the next sitting of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal will take place on Friday, the 16th inst., and that there are 
not many cases set down up to the present time. 


The Rector and Fellows of Exeter College, Oxford, are giving, on 
the 6th inst., a dinner in their hall to meet Mr. Justice Pickford and 
Mr. Justice Eve, both of whom are alumni of the college. 


Mr. D. Westmacott writes to us that, ‘‘as a pupil of Mr. A. Burrows 
in 1876, I often heard his views on the then recent Tichborne (Orton) 
case. He always liked to draw attention to his historic armchair in 
his room in which R. C. Tichborne sat at a conference at his chambers, 
and Mr. Burrows told me he had left it specially by will to one of 
his friends. The chair was upholstered in leather, with mahogany 
frame, and I think the arms terminated in lions’ heads.”’ 


While his Honour Judge Emden was being driven in his motor-car 
from Crowborough to Bromley on Tuesday evening, says the Globe, 
another car, coming from a side road, ran into the judge’s car near 
Crowborough Hill. The judge was thrown out and narrowly escaped 
being run over by the wheels of his own car. He was badly cut about 
the head. The judge was driven off in another car, and after being 
surgically weal was taken to his home at Bromley. In consequence 
of his injuries, Judge Emden was unable to take his seat at Lambeth 
County Court on Wednesday, and his place was taken by Mr. J. H. 
Boone. Mr. C. Haddon Gray, speaking on behalf of the solicitors at 
the court, expressed their regret at the accident which had befallen 
his Honour. 





It is announced that Mr. James Gardner Millar, Advocate, M.A., 
LL.B., has been appointed Sheriff of Lanarkshire, in room of the late 
Mr. William Guthrie; and that Mr. Robert Law Orr, K.C., LL.B., has 
been appointed Sheriff Substitute of the Lothians and Peebles at 
Edinburgh, in room of Mr. Gardner Millar; and that Mr. Robert 
Macaulay Smith, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, has been appointed Sheriff 
Substitute of Berwickshire at Duns, in the room of Mr. George Smythe 
Dundas, who has resigned. 


On the occasion of the reopening of the Law Courts on the 12th inst., 
a special service will be held at Westminster Abbey, at 11.45 a.m., 
which the Lord Chancellor and his Majesty’s judges will attend. In 
order to ascertain what space will be required, members of the Junior 
Bar wishing, to be present are requested to send their names on cr 
before Friday, the 9th of October, to the secretary of the General 
Council of the Bar, 2, Hare-court, Temple, E.C. Barristers attend- 
ing the service must wear robes. All should be at the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster Abbey (Dean’s-yard entrance), where robin 
accommodation. will be provided, not later than 11.30 a.m. A limi 
number of seats in the South Transept will be reserved for friends 
of members of the Bar, to whom one ticket of admission (or if possible 
two) will be issued on application to the secretary of the General 
Council of the Bar on or before Friday, the 9th of October. No 
tickets are required for admission to the North Transept, which is 
open to the public. 


The Solicitor-General on the 24th ult. received the honorary freedom 
of the Borough of Swansea. In acknowledging the honour he said that, 
curiously enough, it was not the first time a Swansea man had been a 
law officer. As far back as the reign of Edward V. and Richard III., 
Sir Morgan of Kidwelly was appointed Attorney-General, but, having 
allied himself with Henry VII., he ceased to occupy the position, for 
which the salary was £10, and became the steward of the Lord of 
Gower, at that time a very great office. At a subsequent banquet he 
remarked that there was a time when the office of a re officer of the 
Crown was one that entitled those who held it not merely to perform 
the work and duties of the office, but also to undertake private practice. 
That time had gone by, and he declared to them, having regard to 
the experience he had had, short as it was, he thought the change 
was proper, salutary, and good. The State had the right to call for 
the fullest possible energies and abilities of those who were called on 
to fill those offices, and he did not suppose, once that change had 
been made, a reversion would take place. 


The whole of the morning session on the third day of the Inter- 
national Law Congress at Budapest was, says the 7'imes correspondent, 
after the reading of a paper by Mr. Ernest Todd on ‘‘ The Comparison 
of English and Foreign Procedure,”’ occupied by the discussion and 
amendment of an elaborate international scheme to govern the law 
relating to bills of exchange, prepared on the previous day by the 
committee, which may be regarded as forming the most important 
result of the conference, which it is hoped will meet with general 
approval and form the basis of an international arrangement. These 
‘*Budapest Rules’”’ are twenty-seven in number, and after the settle- 
ment and passing of these rules, the conference resolved that it should 
be left to the executive council to communicate the rules to the various 

overnments, especially to the Dutch Government, which intends to 
invite the other governments to an international conference on the 
subject, and that it was of opinion that, failing a general international 
agreement, the three systems (German, English, and French) ought 
to come to a mutual understanding as to the unification of their respec- 
tive laws as to bills of exchange, thus making a considerable step 
towards final unification, 


A year or two ago the Children’s Court was a thing unknown, says 
the recent issue of the Journal of Comparative Legislation. Now we 
find it springing up everywhere—in response to that growing pueris 
reverentia, which is so marked a characteristic of modern legislation. 
Mr. Bridgewater, who lately contributed a valuable article on the 
subject to this journal, again takes up the tale with tidings that 
children’s courts have now been established at Breslau, at Cologne, in 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and finally in Berlin—one in the centre of 
the city and another in the Rixdorf quarter. This is the doing of 
the German Emperor, who sent over a representative to see the working 
of the system in the first court established here, at Birmingham. In 
opening the court at Rixdorf, which consists of three judges, the 
president, Dr. Kéhne, stated that the functions of the court were : 
first, to prevent the youthful transgressors inst the law from coming 
into contact with old and hardened offenders; secondly, to entrust 
the task of dealing with youthful offenders to judges specially trained 
for such duties; and thirdly, to supplement judicial treatment by a 
subsequent course of superintendence and control. In order to achieve 
this last object, the court counted, he said, upon the co-operation of 
charitable organisations and philanthropic persons, as well as of schools 
and school teachers. The president further requested the representa- 
tives of the press not to mention the names of the offenders who were 
brought before the court, so as not to make heroes of them in the 
eyes of their companions—from which we may moralise the mournful 
truth, that the morbid craving for notoriety at any price, even when 
it means figuring as a criminal, has its seat in the bosom of the juvenile 
German as well as the juvenile Briton. Similar legislation is on its 
way in the Austrian Parliament. 
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The Property Mart. 


Forthcoming Auction Sales. 
Oct. 6.—Mr, F. E. Wrppowson, at the Mert, at 2: Freeholds and Loaseholds (see 
advertisement, back page, Sept. 26). 
. 8.—Mesers, Stimson & Sons, at the Mart, at 2: Freehold Properties and Lease- 
hold Ground Rents (see auvertirement, back page, this week). 
13.—Mesers, Denexnam, Tawson & Co., at the Mart, at 2: Freehold Property 
(e09 aivertisement, back page, this week). 
Oct. 27.—Messrs, Hamrron & Sons, at the Mart: Freehold (see advertisement, back 
page, this week). 


Result of Sale. 
Beverstions, &c, 

Messrs. H. E, Fostex & Crawrracp beld their usval fortnightly sale (No. 868) of the 
above named Interests at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on Thursday last, when the 
following Lots were Sold at the prices named: — 

REVERSION to about £1,272 l4s,, aleo POLICY for £500 ... ooo Sold £500 
POLICY OF ASSURANCE for 10,000 rupees... oe ove Sold £275 
ABSOLUTE REVERSION to £400 a ove eee eee Sold £384 
MEVERSION TO SHARES of Freehold Property ... ow Bold £55 








Winding-up Notices. 
London Gazette.—Frivay, Sept. 25. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, 
Limitsp 1x CHancery, 

Anpry Evrervescent fatr Company or Cawava, Limrtep—Oreditors are required, 
on or before Oct 9, to send their names and addresses, and particulars of their 
debts and claims, to Charles Harrison Mounsey, 24, Coleman st. Jones & Co, St 
Mary Axe, solors to the liquidator 

J. & Haserisow & Co, Liurrep (1x Votunrary Lrqurpatrom)—Creditors are required. 
on or before Oct 12, to send their names and addressees, and the particu ars of 
their debts or claims, to Thomas Charies Leman, 1, St Peter’s Church walk, Notting- 
ham, liquadator 

Propvce Pacxise Co, Lrurrsp—Creditors are required, on or before Oct 22, to send 
their name and addresses, with particulars of their debts or claims, to OC. J, Lee, 20, 
Beachbank road, Liverpool, liquidator. 


London Gazette.—Tvrspar, Sept. 29. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Liutrep 1m Cmanorey. 


Comwerctat Bawx or Inpra, Lrarrep (rx rrqurpatrom)—Creditors are required, on or 
before Oct. 31, to send their names and addresses, and the particulars ot their debis 
or claims, to Gordon Nelson, 5/1, Fairlie pl, Calcutta, liquidator 

Fires Insvrance Mantixr axp Covror, bo, Limrrzsp—Creditors are required, on or 
before Oct 30, to send their names and addresses. and particulars of their debts or 
claima, to F. &, Hayward, Balfour House, Finsbury pavement 

Govcp Sroracs Barrary o, Liurtep— Creditors are required, on or before Oct 31, 
to eend their names and adresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to 
Kdward Ainslie Locock, 25, Regent st. Downer & Johnson, Union court, solors 
for the liquidators, 

Huers Parntine Co, Liwirep—Creditors are required forthwith’to send their names 
and addreeses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to H. J. Wallington, 
Rocheeter House, London rd, 8t Albans, liquidator. 

K. F. (Siseztam) Sywprcats. Limrr«p—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 14, 
to their names and addresses, and the rticalars of their debts or claims, 10 
Mr. Alfred Page, 28, King-street, Cheapside, liquidator. 

Masagstio Stasivs, Liwirep— Creditors are required, on or before Oct 24, to send in 

names and addresses, and the particu'ars of their debts or claims, to Frederick 
Robert Petty, 4 and 5, Buriington chmpbrs, Keighlev, liquidator, 

Promszx Foop Srroicitizs, Limrrep—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 7. 
to send their names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to 
Eugene Soimersitz and Frei Highfield Winsboreugh Winstanley, 99, Tottenham 
ard. Oooper & bake, Portman st, eolors to the liquidators, 








Creditors’ Notices. 


Under Estates in Chancery. 
London Gazette,—Frivay, Sept 25, 
Last Day or Cram. 


Scurscx, Many Frorerce, Dougbty st, Bloomsbury Oct 10 Sctenck v Masterton 
and Another, Parker, J. Ray, Margaret et, Regent st 





Under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 
Last Dar or CLarm. 


London Gaztte,—Turevay, Sept. 22. 
Bet, Faaxcis, Thorne, Yorks Oct 21 Kenyon & Son, Thorne, via Doncaster 
Baows, eer, Birmingham, Superintendent Machinist Oct 20 Thomas & 
, Birmingham 
Cocx1sG, Tuomas, Sheffield, Estate Agent Oct 26 Branron & Son, Sheffield 
Davey, Tuomas, Helston, Cornwall Oct 30 Rogers, Helston, Cornwall 
Farmer, Bir Wittiam, Kt., Peterley Manor, Great Missenden, Bucks Nov1 Smith & Co, 


Frarseips, Fraxces, Bournemouth Nov 23 Allisons & Allisons, Louth, Lincs 

Gorpos, Jonx Hitstox, Hightown, Manchester, Physician Oct 17 Payne, Manchester 
Hagwagp, Toomuas Netuzextox, Southsea, Hants Oct 31 Hasties, Lincoln's inn fields 
Hawxixs, Jonx, Henley on Thames, Tobacconist Oct 26 Cooper & Son, Henley on 


a — Watter, Dovercourt, Easex, Yeast Importer Oct i8 Jackaman & Co, 
Art, eons, Ashton under Lyne, Corn Merchant Novi1 Clayton & Co, Ashton under 


Horsam, Farpesicx Wir1am, Cricket Malherbie, nr Ilminster, Somerset Nov 6 
& Channer, Taunton 
Jouzs, Gairrira, Goldington, Beds Nov 3 Francis & Calder, Adelaide pl, London 


Kiso, Maerua Jeurma, Trefriw, Carnarvon Oct 30 Owen, Lianrwst 

Krreox, Samvzt, Kecleshill, Bradford Oct17 Seed, Eccleshill, Bradford 

Kurz, Eves, Tranmere, Birkenhead Oct 23 Walker, Liverpool 

Leaves, Jonx Watts, Nottingham Oct 2 Parr & Butlin, Nottingham 

Leavers, Sanan, Nottingham Oct28 Parr & Butlin, Nottingham 

McLarm, Jaxr, Littleboughton, Northumberland Nov12 Douglas, Alnwick 
ase, Pentonville rd, Brush Manufacturer Dec18 Lewis & Sons, Wilming- 

sq 








Masrerman, Wituram Moncxman, Drighlington, Yorks Oct 20 Scholefield & Co, Batley 
Megsox, Joux, Leamington, Warwick Novi Wright & Co, Leamington 

Oaxtey, Eomuyp Rosert, Longfleet, Poole, Corn Merchant Oct 16 Yeatman, Poole 
Parrott, At¥rep, Remenham, Berks, Publican Oct 26 Cooper & Son, Henley on 


ex 

Perer, Rt Hon Berwarp Henry Pur, Lord Perrs, Baron, Writtle, Essex Nov 9 
Fooks & Co, Carey st, Lincoln's inn 

Powe tt, Sornia, Portsmouth Oct 23 Blake & Co, Portsmouth 

Roseats, Evan, Colwyn Bay, Purvevor of Meat Oct 17 Hughes, Conway 

Roserts, Janz, Leicester Oct 22 Harvey & Clarke, Leicester 

Saxrorp, Emity Caruerine Aye, Ennismore gdns Oct 19 Dawson & Co, New aq, 
Lincoln’s inn F 

Saunpers, Saran, Algernon rd, Lewisham Oct 30 Pearce & Sons, West Smithfield _ 

Suirn, Harry, B ibe, Bour th, Draper Sept 30 D’Angibau & Malim, 
Boscombe 

Vart, Epwarp Jonn, Wanstead, Essex Oct 25 Eves & Rule, Charles sq, Hoxton 

Waterson, Exizapetu Ann, Sunderland Sept 30 Simey & Iliff, Sunderland 

Wuirtsnrow, Jou, Corfe Castle, Dorset Oct 16 Durnford, Temple av 





London Gazctte.—Fnipay, Sept. 25. 
Aup1s, Bast Sreapman, Crouch End, Hornsey, Civil Engineer Oct 30 Glover, Great 
Winchester st 


Artanp, Ernest Louis BertHoup, Clements in, Merchant Novy2 Cruesemann & Rouse, 
Gracechurch st : 

Batiarp, Gzorce Cray, Gresham rd, Brixton, Ironmonger Nov2 Aird & Co, Brabant 
court 

Rromwicu, Faepenicx Arravr, Gloucester. Brewer Oct 22 Knott, Oldham 

BosninG, Taomas, Mansfield rd, ro Oak Novii Jennings, Kentish Town 1d 

Borrerworth, EvizaBerts, Stretford, Lancs Oct 30 Farrar & Co, Manchester 

CagRo.LL, Mark, Southampton Oct 24 Maddison & Co, Old Jewry 

CLaske, Epwix Avoustus, Southampton Oct 31 Stephens & Locke, Southampton 

Forster, a Chester le Street, Durham Sept 30 Criddie & Criddle, Newcastle 
upon Tyne 

Hu ty, Isaac, Preston, Lancs, Farmer Nov 25 Thompson & Co, Lancaster 

Hussey, Annie Lancrorp, Merriott, nr Crewkerne Oct 23 Harvey, Fenchurch st 

ee Ne ame | Low Fell, Gateshead, Commission Agent Nov 9 H & A Swinburne, 

teshe: 

Loaprr, Henry, Bonham rd, Brixton Hill Nov 3 Cann & Son, Gracecharch st p 

Loren, ng > eee Easington, Holderness, Yorks, Artisan Oct14 T & A Priest- 
man, 

ene oy Bingley, Yorks, Stuff Merchant Nov 12 Weatherhead & Knowles, 

ingle 


y 
MACKENNAL, ALEXANDER, Bowdon, Chester, Iron Salesman Nov6 Rigby, Manchester 
sce, — Domenico pe, Higham Hall, nr Rochester Nov 1 Arnold & Co, 
ochester 
Morgisox, Jouy, Liverpool Oct 21 Champney & Co, Gloucester 
Saunas, Feast Saray Gunter, Dartmouth rd, Forest Hill Oct22 Camp & Co, Bed- 
ford row 
Rowse, Joux Netson Bowes, Avenue mans, Hampstead, Merchant Nov 9 Ellis & 


5 —_——— st : 
Piaa, Joszru, Darlington, Farmer Oct 21 Wooller & Wooller, Darlington 
PoinGDEsTRE, James, Bassett, Southampton Oct 31 Perkins & Co, Southampton 
Ricsarpsox, Taomas, Heaton, Newcastle upon Tyne Oct 26 Mather & Dickinson, New- 
castle upon Tyne 
Seat, Taomas Cutts, Plumtree, Notts, Lace Manufacturer Oct 10 Masser & Co, 
Nottingham - 
Simmosps, ALrrep Brown, Reading, Grocer Nov7 Brain & Brain, Readiug . 
ae, —~ Guisborough, Yorks, Labourer Oct 31 Buchanan & Richardson, Guis- 
roug' 
Waker, Goprrey, Conisbrough, Devon Decl Alderson & Co, Sheffield 
Wartrox, Mary Ayne, Shrewsbury Oct 31 Sandford, Shrewsbury 
Woop, Wit.1am, Cobham, Kent Nov 1 Arnold & Co, Rochester 


London Gasette.—Turspay, Sept. 29. 


Acoy.ey, Ropert, Huddersfield Oct 20 Booth, Huddersfield 

ALEXANDER, WILLIamM Epmonpes, Fenchurch st, Merchant Nov 80 Gosnell & Son, 
Finsbury pavement 

Bannase, Tuomas Jackson, Wolverhampton, Auctioneer Nov1 Fowler & Co, Wolver- 

ampton 

Beates, Epwix Taomas, Newmarket, Jobmaster Nov17 Button & Aylmer, Newmarket 

Bircemore, Any, ye Birmingham Oct 31 Gem & Co, Birmingham 

Burxseck, Hevyry, Bridekirk, nr Cockermouth, Cumberland, Farmer Oct 28 Hayton 

Co, Cockermouth, y 

Buewxissor, Axx, Jesmond, Newcastle upon Tyne Oct 4 Ingledew & Fenwick, Newoast'e 
upon Tyne 

Bueas, Gececs Gopso.p, Halesworth. Suffolk Nov 30 Mullens, Halesworth, 

Bu.uiep, Epmuxp Patmoxre, Croydon, Builder Oct 26 Rowland & Hutchinson Croydon 

Buryert, Jou Buain, Fulshaw Park, Wilmslow, Chester Nov 7 J & E Whitworth, 
Manchester ‘ 

Conway-Gorpon, Francis Incram, Linwood, Lincs Oct 26 Hores & Co, Lincoln’s ina 
fields 


Dacsy, Haxwan, Stansfield rd, Stockwell rd, Brixton Nov 11 Spark, Mitre court 
chmbrs, Temple 

Dyce, Cuaates Mxraxpitn, Great Winchester st, Merchant Nov2 Stephenson & Co, 
Lombard st 

Furrcner, E11, Halifax, Dyer Oct3t Marshall, Halifax 

Foster, James, Clayton le Moors, Lancs, Plumber Nov7_ Britcliffe, Accrington 

Fay, Lewis, Bainbridge, Yorks Oct 13 Swarbreck & Willan, Hawes, 80, Yorks 

Garoory, GroaGe, Romiley, Chester Oct 15 Smith & Sons, Hyde, Cheshire 

Henry, Hanarer LizaBseTH, Wellingborough, Northampton Nov 2 Burnham & Co, 
Wellingborough 

Hooson, WiuL1am, Hulme, Manchester Nov7 J & E Whitworth, Manchester 

Justice, Henny Ansestey, Southsea, Southampton Oct 31 Speechly & Co, New sq, 
Lincoln's inn 

Keuty, Eviza, Watford, Herts Nov2 Camp & Ellis, Watford 

Kent, Ans, Harrogate Oct 17 Bolton, Bradford 

LawrTow, Samver, Old Trafford, nr Manchester Nov7 J & E Whitworth, Manchester 

Lona, Joun, Dunton, Norfolk, Farmer Oct 30 Stevens & Co, Norwich 

MoMittex, Huon, “heetham Hill, Manchester, Linen Merchant Oct 31 Foulds & 
Laycock, Manchester 

Martin, Joun, Hall Green, Worcester, Postmaster Novil Lee & Co, Birmingham 

Mors, Hewry, Rishton, Lancs Oct 30 Briwiiffe, i 0 

Moore, CHaRBLorre, Wavertree, Liverpool Oct 31 Ru lords, Liverpool 

Meenas, 2 ans, Percy Main, Northumberland Nov 1 Brown & Holliday, North 


Shields 
Memes. eee, Percy Main, Northumberland Nov 1 Brown & Holliday, North 
elds 
i  ~meee Oldham, Lancs, Gasworks Stoker Nov 24 Dyke, Duchy of Lanca-ter 
ce 


Rezp, Sir Coantes Jony, KCB, Lei nr York Nov 6 Wilson & Co, Durham 

Rep, Many, Bath Nov? Simmons & Co, Bath 

Rorn, Gronos, , Suffolk, Shopkeeper Oct 25 Reeve & Mayhew, Loweatoft 

Simpson, Major-General Georoz, Ootacamund, Nilgiris, Southern India Nov4 Walker, 
Quality court, Chan In 

Srockxs, Joun Haroesgaves, ifax, Linen Draper Oct 8 Boocock & Son, Halifax 

‘Tuoms, Benxarp Natnaniet, Nottiogbam Oct & Co, Old Bur 


26 Hemsley lungton st g 
Usprapown, Witiiam Heway, Richmond Nov1 Sismev & Cook, Serjeants’ inn, Fhets# 
Weare, Gasoen, Russel place, Vauxhall Bridge rd, Farrier Novu Yeilding & Co 
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~ Bankru ptcy Notices. 


London Gazette.—FRIDAY, Sept. 25, 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 


Arxrx ox, Cnantes Hevry, High Garrett, Braintree 
Licensed Victuailer Chelmsfad Pet July 22 Ord 
Sept 19 


Bartey, Witt1am, Church st, Marylebone, ae Pro- 
prietor High Court Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Brerxett, ALFRED CHRISTOPHER, rborough, Oil and Colour 
Dealer Scarborough Pet§sept 23 Ord Sept 23 

Buanett, Faancis, and Dayset Burnett, Marden, Here- 
ford, Farmers Hereford Pet Sept21 Ord Sept 21 

Buxton, Epwagp, Heanor, Derby, ~ a Derby and Long 
Eaton Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Campsett, Doveras Watrer, Loudoun rd, 8t John’s 

ood High Court Pet Aug 22 Ord Sept 21 . 

Cuton1s, Spei1no, Cardiff, Boarding house Keeper Cardiff 
Pet Sept 4 Ord Sept 18 

CoTTERELL, RicHaArp, pore Staffs, Grocer Walsall 
Pet Sept 21 Ord dept 2 

Daws, AgBrTaur, Birmingham, Oil Dealer Birmingham 
Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 2 

Deecey, Aatour Ernest | nu, Church End, Finchley. 
Commercial Traveller Barnet Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Evans, Epwarp Owex, Penycae, Ruabon, Denbigh, 
Farmer Wrexham Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 

Gries, Epwiy, Hollinwood, nr Oldham, Lancs, Ironmonger 

Oldham Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Gane, Tuomas, Penryn, Cornwall, Miner Truro Pet 
Sept 10 Ord Sept 22 

Gopwis, Hzapert Wirtssn, Upper Westwood, Bradford 
on Avon, Wilts, Farmer th Pet Sept 21 Ord 


Bept 

Gairrita, Joux, Bwich, eg or Pwilheli, Sonam, 
Farmer Portmadoc Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Hersert, Hensy Witwiam, and Joun Bass, Coventry, 
Builders Coventry Pet ‘Aug 24 Ord Sept 21 

Hory, Hewry James, Brighton Brighton Pet Sept 23 
Ord Sept 23 

Husparp, SIDNEY yoy Salop, Fruiterer Shrewsbury 
Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 

Jowzs, Evan, Eglwysbach, Denbigh, Steen Victualler 
Portmadoc Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 2 

Krirsy, Aubert Jonny, foean Hants, Licensed Victualler 
Portsmouth Pet Sept 9 Ord Phat 

Kwicat, Bexsamix, Lyminge, Kent, Photographer Canter- 
bury Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Moatiz, Joun, Iisington, Devon, Farmer Exeter Pet 
Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 

Moreax, Davin, Cardiff, Boot Dealer Cardiff Pet Sept 15 
Ord Bept 22 

Newine, ALtexanper, Limpsfield, Surrey, Baker Croydon 
Pet sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Nicnoisoy, Georce, Eastbourne, Lodging house Keeper 
Lewes Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 

Parnicx, Frepericxk Txomas, Falham rd, Fruiterer 
High Court Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept v1 

Pawizy, C JC, Vicioria st, Westminster, Architect 

High Court Pet June 30 Ord Sept 23 

PerriaM, Autrrep Joszrx, Thorntun Heath, Surrey, 
Architect Croydon Pet Sept 22 Ord sept 22 

Pairs, Samugt, Little Worthen, Salop, License1 Vic- 
tualler Newtown Pet Sept 23 Ord Sept 23 

Pottarp, Norman Wa .iace, and Ciaupe Ruts, Teiga- 
mouth, Devon, Manufacturing Confectioners Exeter 
Pet Sept 23 Ord Sept 23 

Reavett, Atrrep Henry, Windsor, Builder Windeor 
Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 

Repueap, Witt1amM Heney Gerorct, Great Grimsby, Iron- 
monger Great Grimsby Pet Bept ‘ Seog Sept 21 

Rosertson, Hues, Tottenham ter, art lane, 
Tottenham, ty me Chemist Wihigh Court Pet 
Bept 23 Ord Se 

Burton, Atrasrp, ae rd, Costumier High Court 
Pet Sept 238 Ord Sept 23 

Printer Wolver- 


Tuomas, AROLD, Wolverhampton, 
hampton Pet Sept1 Ord Sept 21 

Tomas, Joun, Blaenclydach, Glam, Collier Pontypridd 
Pet t Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

Waker, Grorce Soun, Birmi 1 Cabinet Maker 
Birmingham Pet Sept21 Ord 

Watxer, Tuomas WILLIAM STEWART, , | upon Hull 

Kingston‘upon Hall Pet Sept 19 Ord Sept 19 








Wattowp, Wituiam Tomas, Maidstone, Fishmonger Maid- 
stone Pet Sept23 Ord ee 

Wanp, Wittiam Hewry, gwa 
Kingston, Surrey Pet June 16 "ORS Sept 22 

—— Ronen, Catford Croydon Pet Aug 1 Ord 


Wiurams, Anx, Llandudno, Lodging house Keeper Ban- 
gor t Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 
Wituiams, Extis Luoyp, Pen . Carpvarvon, Tailor 
ortmadoc Pet Sept 23 Ord Sept 23 
Wituiams, Frepericx, Gunpnislake, Cornwall, Baker 
Plymouth Pet Augi14 Ord Sept 21 


FIRST MEETINGS. 


Barty, Wituiam, Church st , ao Theatre Pro- 
ietor Oct6 at 12 ta... bidgs, Carey st 
Brows, Epwarp WIctIaAM, Southend on sea, Artists’ 
Colourman Uct 5 at12 14, Bedford row 

Campse.t, Dovetas Water, Loudoun rd, 8t John’s Wood 
Oct Sati sankruptcy bldgs, Varey st 

Coxsnaut, Jonn, jun, Hoddesdon, Herts, Farmer Oct5 at 
3 14, Bedford row 

Day, Cuartes Epwis, Droylesden, Lancs, Milliner Oct 3 
atil Off Rec, Byrom st, Manchester 

Gonvitte, Crrmu Herpert Koszetsxt, Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex, Commercial Traveller Octé at3 14, Bedford 


row 
Gropecker, Harry Witiiam Oscar, Ramsgate, Insurance 
ag Oct 3 at 10,30 Off Rec, 68a, Uastle st, Canter- 
Ped "oo Worcester, Grocer Oct 5at 11 Off 
Ree, 11, € st, Wi 


Hovaes, Faaxx, Oakworth, ur Keighley, Grocer Oct 5 at 
11 Off Rec, "12, Duke st, Bradford 

Hopparp, SIDNEY Grores, Bicton, Salop, Fruiterer 
Oct 5 at 11.30 Off Rec, 22, Swan hill, Shrewsbury 

Irvine, Witt1am Rosert, Blackwell rd, nor Carlisle, 
Builder OctSatii 34, Fisher st, Carlisle 

Jounson, Antnur Ernest, Merrington, Durham, Farmer 
Oct 5 at 4 es 8. Manor pt Gendecian land 

Jonzs, Davip, Carmarthen, Tailor Oct3ati1l Off Rec, 4, 
Queen st, Carmarthen 

Levey, J, & Son, Tun! Wells, Builders Oct 5 at 12 

Off Reo, Bankruptcy gs (Room 53), Carey st 
caves, Wasax, chy ay am me | Glam, Farmer Oct 
11 Off Rec, 3 Swansea 

Leas Tuomas, tat Tyan ‘Baker Oct 7 at 12 
Off Rec, County Court, Townhall, Merthyr Tydfil 

Layper, Tsomas, Cardiff, Licensed Victualler Oct 5 at 
11,30 Off Rec, 117, St Mary st, Cardiff 

aan Jouy, Iisington, Devon, Farmer Oct 8 at 10.30 

ff Rec, 9 , Bedford circus, Exeter 

Siete , A Tuomas, Pontypool, Mon, Cycle Dealer 

os 6 at 12.30 Off Rec, 144, Commercial st, Newport, 
on 

Newixe, Avexaynper, Lim wae. pong JP Baker Oct 6 at 

11.30 132, York rd, tminster Bridge 


Nicwo.isox, Grores, Eastbourne, house Kee 
Oct 7 at 11 County Court Oates Hietes Lowes - 


Paraicn, Frepericx Taomas, noms rd, sob aay Oct 5 
at1l Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Pawtey, C J C, Victoria st, Westminster, Architect Oct 5 
at 12 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Purturrs, Sauve., Little Worthen, Salop, Licensed Vic- 
— Oct 7 at 11.3) Off Rec, 22, Swan hill, Shrews- 

ary 

Po.iiarp, Normaw Wattace, and Craupe Rue, “Teign- 
mouth, Devon, Manufacturing Confectioners Oct 8 at 
10.30 ‘Off Rec, 9, Bedford circus, Exeter 

Rosertson, Hugu, Tottenham terr, White Hart lane, 
Tottenham, Manufacturing Chemist Oct 6 at 12 

Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Suann, Fanny Beartaicn, Wallington, Epirit Cabinet Manu- 
facturer Oct 5 at 11.30 191, Corporation st, Birming- 





ham 
Sims, Wittiam Henry, Brampton, Chesterfield, Yeast 
Dealer Oct 3at11 Off Reo, 47, Full st, Derby 
SsuTs, Cuartes Harorp, and Harry Caartzs Stawiey 
Matruews, eath, Birmingham, Metal 
— Oct 5 at 12 191, Corporation st, Birming- 


am 
Surrox, Atrrep, Edgware rd, Costumier Oct 6 at 11 
Bankruptcy bidgs, Uarey st 





aia Joux, Blaencl Glam, Collier ‘eases 
ff Rec, Post Pontypridd 


oe chmbrs, 


esc Tuomas pa x Gy Ba K 
Oct 3atil Off Rec, York Ci by ~~ 


Hull 

Waters, Witt Joux 
Cheltenham, Farmer Oct Os ber, at 3.15 Ores Con en 
Cheltenham 


ADJUDICATIONS. 
— Brrtaam Teen, | Sandgate, Kent Canter- 


Pet Feb 3 Ord Sept 19 
Frepericx re Birmingham, Jeweller 
Pet Sept 9 Ord sept 22 
Biaxett, ALraep seriesccate, 8earboro Oil Dealer 
Scarborough ‘et Sept 23 Ord ne, 
Derby Pet 


Buxton, oem iano Derby, 
Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 
Consx, Max, , Yorks, Money Lender Dewsbury 
Corre Aug 2 Ord Sept 23 
Corrrre.' ICHARD, Darleston, Staffs, Grocer 
Walsall Pet Bept 21 Sept 21 
> Astnun, Birmiogham, Oil Dealer Birmingham 
Pot Sept 21” Ord Sept 21 
Day, Gaoxer, Bedminster, Bristol, Grocer Bristol Pet 


Sept 18 Ord Sept 31 


Der.ey, Anraus Ernest Josern, ~~ End, yatee, 
Commercial Traveller Barnet Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 
Evans, Epwarp Owex, Drefechan Farm, Penycae. 
Denbigh, Farmer Wrexham Pet mane Ont at Ord Bey Bept peat 
Gites, Epwix, Hollin nr Oldham, Lancaster, ron- 


wood, 
Oldham Pet Sept 22 Ord 
a, Tet 


acum 
Bi 


Gitietr, WILLIAM ee, Se 


Timber Merchant High Goure = le 


21 
Gopwix, Hurpeat aan, SS 


BIE, Sn ae ‘Bath Peseta’ ord Bat 
Gatrrirra, Joux, Bwich, Poot 4 oe. paneeven, 
Farmer Portmadoc Ord Sept 22 


Jonrs, Evan, cs es Licensed Victualler 
Portmadoc Pet Sept 21 Deabieh. 2 
Kxioat, Atresp Wettixotos, St Mary Tallow 
Broker High Court Pet July2i Ord Bept 2 
Kwiout, Bensamtn. ry Kent, 
Canterbury Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 
. Cheetham, Manchester, Grocer Man" 
et July 23 Ord Sept 21 
Moats, Jous, Lisington, Devon, Farmer Exeter Pet 
Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 


Morcay, Gairrirn Tuomas, Pontypool, Mon, Musical 
joes Dealer Newport, Pet Sept 2 Ord 


NicHotsor, ym Eastbourne, Lodging house Keepe* 

Lewes Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 

Parrick, Baad Tuomas, Fulham rd, Fruiterer High 
Court Pet Sept2l Ord sept 21 

Peet, Aatuor Reoinatp, New Oxford se Money Lender 
High Court Pet Augi9 Ord Sept 19 

—— Normaw Watiacs, and Craups Rois, —_ 

ues Confectioners 


Devon, Manuf: 
Pee Sept 23 Ord se 
Reavett, ALFRED He, Windsor, Builder Windso* 
Pet Sept 21 Ord 
Repugap, WILLIAM Meee ¢ Goran, Gost oe, Iron- 
monger Great Grimsby Pet + i 
Rosertson, Huen, Totteaham terr, Hart in, 
bam, Manufacturing Chemist tite Hs Pot deo 20 
Oud f Bept 23 
Surroy,'Atraep, Edgware rd, Costumier High Court Pet 
Bept 23 Ord Sept 23 * 
» Glam, Collier Pontypridd Pet 
Waxes, Groncer Joux, Birmingham, Cabinet Maker 
Birmingham Pet Sept 21 Ord sept 21 
Waker, Taomas WiLui1am Stewaart, gston 
Kingston upon H 


Wattonp, 


Manoovion, Cuara 
chester Pet 


Tuomas, Joun, Blaencl 
$22 Ord Sept 








THE LICENSES INSURANCE CORPORATION AND GUARANTEE 
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STRAT, LOnNDYpDoWm, 
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EXCLUSIVE BUSINESS— LICENSED PROPERTY. 





SPECIALISTS IN ALL LICENSING MATTERS. 


630 Appeals to Quarter Sessions have been St n+ al under the direction and 


supervision of the 








Suitable Insurance Clauses for inserting ia Leases or Mortgages of Licensed Property, Settied by Counsel, will be sent 


on application. 
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London Gazette,—Turspay, Sept. 29. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 


Aypersoyx, Hanay, Bedale, Yorks, Coach Builder 
allerton Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 


Bass, Ricuarp Henry Pertitt, otherwise Ricnarp 
Henry, Cubbington, Warwick, Baker Warwick Pet 
Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 

Bioomrizip, Atzert Epwarp, Walton on Thames, Surrey, 
Corn Merchant Kingston, Surrey Pet July 21 Ord 
B8ept 25 

Borrort, Witu1aM, South Milford, Yorks, Grocer Wake- 
field Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 

Cuanttox, Witit4m, Station rd, Church End, Finchley 

et Pet July 9 Ord Sept 24 

Daassie, Freperice Pranson, Well st, Hackney, Chemist 
High Court Pet Sept 28 Ord Sept 28 

FEATHERSTONE, Evtera, Nelson, Lancs, Tailor Burnley 
Pet Sept 26 Ord Sept 26 i 

Figo, Ez1o, Cardiff Cardiff Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 

Gopwis, Harry Tory, Landsdowne rd, Finchley, 
Accountant Barnet Pet Sept 9 Ord Sept 24 

Gravatt, Agtnur Gronce, Hainault rd, Leytonstone 
Essex High Court Pet Sept25 Ord Sept 25 : 

Hacxina, Anrauam, Accrington, Cabinet Mz : 

Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 oe 

Hannan, 
High 


North- 


Court "Pet Boyt 4 Ord ‘com a 
Hows, ~~ yy Naa Greengrocer Halifax Pet 
a a Gesu ate Bootmaker Scar- 
olan ate Glam, Grocer 
Ton Gages RN Mligh Goat Gan banr's “ee Sept 3 
we an ate —— Carnarvon 
SENS eer oo 
minster Pet Sept 3 Ord Sept 23” ee ane 
Mit nara Ber tes (ane age, ate 
MILLs, Caarces ENBy, Tydd Saint Mary, Lincoln, Grocer 
mont A lyse Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 . ‘ 
Porteea, Hants, House Purnishers Portanoun pe 
Sept 23 Ord Sept 23 itn - 
wheter Geatelin bona 
—, uy Pa bate Ol bee Beer Retailer 
ea “Fa Ons Onto Market Gardener 
Pearse, ag ye Swansea, Saddler 
Dont, Bisckenie See Pet Gept 30, Ord Bent 
oe a Fe Sats i esteg,Glam,Grocer Cardiff 
Siumows, Reciwatp Cuartes Vickery 
Orenen TO ent ee Jew } 
Pet Aug 26 Ord sept 24 oo 
Van Baars, Lion > 
St 
Nae tain sane tne 
eRe EE Te nannies on 
Sept & ° »Clother Leeds PetSept25 Ord 


Pontypridd 


Portmadoc Pet 


Worcester, Boot 
Ord Sept 21 


, Gathorne rd, Wood 
Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 


Hampstead High 


Wuire, Agravur Jaues, King’s L 
ae. — Sept 25 Ord sept 
1ams, Josnua, Tipton, § 
Beye 26 Ond a! taffs, Baker Dudley 
FIRST MEETINGS. 

Biexert, Atrarp Carisrornenr, Scarborough, Oil De 
A r Y 8 ’ a paler 

‘ Oct 9at4 Off Rec, 48, Westborough, Sisdbosoushh 
UTLeR, Harry, Hull, Clerk Oct 8 at3 Off Rec, ¥ it 
Bank chmbrs, Lowzgate, Hull lear 
Carter, Joszs, Lon , Enford, Wilts, Baker Oct7 at 
11 ‘Off Ree, 26, Baldwin st, Bristol 


Cutomis, Srete0, Cardiff, Boarding house K eper Oct 8 
11,30 Off Rec, 117, St Mary st, Cardiff : re 


Correrett, Ricuanp, Darlaston, Staffs, Grocer Oct 8 
11.30 Off Rec, Wolverhampton sig i 


Daws, Agtucs, Birmingham, Oil Dealer Oct 9 at 11.30 


ynn, Coal Dealer King’s 
25 
Pet 


IngLawp, Josrrn, Bridlington, Yorks, Bootmaker Oct 9 | » 


at 4.30 Off Rec, 48, Westborough, Scarborough 


Off Rec, Post Office chmbrs, Pontypridd 


Jenxivs, Tuomas, Treforest, Glam, Grocer Oct 8 at 10.30 | 


Jounstoxg, Somerset James Somerset, Westbourne terr, | 
Captain RN Oct 9 at 12 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey | Hacxina, Apranam, Accrin 


street 

Joxrs, Dornoray, Pwitheli, Carnarvon Oct8at2,30 Tower | 
Hotel, Pwlheli | 

Kenwortny, Witt1am Henny, Upper Hackney, Darley | 
Dale, Derby Oct7at11 Off Rec, 47, Full st, Derby 

Krasy, Ategrt Jonny, Portsea, Hants, Licensed Victualler 
Oct 7 at 12 Off Rec, Cambridge junc, High st, Ports- | 
mouth | 

Moore, Herpert Hewsy, and Auten Epwarp Moons, | 
Portsea, Hants, House Furnishers Oct 7at3 Off Rec, | 
Cambridge junc, High st, Portsmouth | 

Morcax, Davin, Cardiff, Boot Dealer Oct 7 at 12 Off 
Rec, 117, St Mary st, Cardiff 

Mostyn, Rozert, Ruthin, Denbigh, Watchmaker Oct 7 at 
11.30 Crypt chmbra, Eastgate row, Chester 

Pereiam, ALrrep Joserua, Thornton Heath, Architect Oct 
7at12 132, York rd, Westminster Bridge 

Porkiss, Eryest Epwis, Rhos on _ Sea, 
Tobacconist Oct 7 at 12 
row, Chester 

Simmons, Recivatp Cuaries Vickery, Gathorne rd, Wood 
Green, Tailor Oct 8at12 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Suira-Heriz, Hesry Grorce, Thornbury, Devon 
7at3 94, High et, Barnstaple 

Srusss, J W, Lordship In, Dulwich, Jeweller Oct 7 at 11 
Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Vaw Raatte, Liox, Pandora rd, West Hampstead Oct * 
atill Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Waker, Grozse Jonx, Birmingham, Cabinet Maker 
Oct 9 at 12 191, Corporation st, Birmingham 

Wattonp, Wituiam Tomas, Maidstone, 
Oct 7 at 10.45 9, King st, Maidstone 

Waup, Wriwiam Hexry, Wimbledon Oct 7 at11.30 132 
York rd, Westminster Bridge 

Warsox, J P F, Morpeth mans, Victoria st 
12 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Werwow, Davin, Leeds, Clothier Ort 7 at1l Off Rec, 
24, Bond st, Leeds 


Denbigh, 


Oct 7 at 


Wetts, Rosert, Rushey green, Catford Oct 8 at 11.30 | 


132, York rd, Westminster Bridge 


Wirspsor, Wit.1am Henry, Coventry, Grocer Oct 7 at 11 | 


Off Rec, 8, High st, Coventry 


Woon, Staxtey Ropert Epwarp, Cardiff, Newsagent Oct | 


9 at 11,30 Off Rec, 117, 8t Mary st, Cardiff 


Amended Notices substituted for those published in the 
London Gazette of Sept 22: 


Fewwxer, CHarRiLes Jonx, Thornaby on Tees, Publican Sept 


30 at 11.30 Off Rec, Court chmbrs, Albert rd, Middles- | 
| Ricnarps, Davip Warren, Maesteg, Glam, Grocer Cardiff 


brough 


Hannan, Henry, Florence terr, Stonebridge 


pk, Willesden, 
Boot Maker Oct 7 at12 Bankruptcy b 


dgs, Carey st 
ADJUDICATIONS. 
Anpernsox, Harry, Bedale, Yorks, Coachbuilder Northal 
lerton Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 


Baitey, Wiiw1am, Church st, Marylebone, Theatre Pro- 
prietor High Court Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 24 

Bass, Ricnarp Heyry Perrirt, Cubbington, Warwick, 
Baker Warwick Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 

Bortorr, WiittaM, South Milford, Yorks, Grocer Wake- 
field Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 

Buryert, Franxctis,and Dasigev Burnett, Marden,Hereford, 
Farmers Hereford Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 26 


Butter, Harry, Hull, Clerk Kingston upon Hull 
Bept 1 Ord Sept 24 

Cuion1s, Sreieo, Cardiff, Boarding house Keeper Cardiff 
Pet Sept 4 Ord Sept 24 

~Earuz, Epowarp Dexxis, Surbiton HighCourt Pet June 22 
Ord Bept 24 

Featuerstowr, Evteea, Nelson, Lancs, Tailor Burnley 
Pet Sept 26 Ord Sept 26 

Firxca, Ez1o, Cardiff Cardiff Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 


Pet 


Crypt chmbrs, Eastgate 


Oct | 


Murerny, Harry 


Fishmonge | 


1sHeR, Witt1am, and Tromas Fisner, North Tawton 
Devon, Wheelwrights Plymouth Pet Sept 2 Ord 
Sept 24 
Gravatt, Artur Gsorce, Hainault rd, > 
Essex High Court Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 
m, Cabinet Maker Black- 
burn Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 25 


Haynam, Henry, Florince terr. ey eee ae =| Willesden, 


Bootmaker High Court Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 28 

Hory, Henry James Brighton, Brighton Pet Sept 23 
Ord Sept 25 

Hower, Aguiua, Elland, Yorks, 
Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 

Hussagsp, Sipnry Gerorce, Bicton, 

wsbury Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 2 

IngLanD, Josep, Bridlington, Yorks, Bootmaker Scar- 
borough PetSept 24 Ord Sept 24 

Jacoss, Max, Wimbledon Kingston, Surrey Pet Aug 24 
Ord Aug 28 

Jexxins, Tuomas, Treforest,Glam,Grocer Pontypridd Pe 
Scpt25 Ord Sept 25 


Greengrocer Halifax 
Salop, Fruiterer 
4 


| Jones, Dororny, Pwilheli, Carnarvon Portmadoc Pet 


Sept 24 Ord Sept 26 

Kent, Tuomas Henry, Alverstoke, Hants, Fruiterer 
Portsmouth Pet Sept 26 Ord Sept 26 

Lvac, Joun Baaptry, Kidderminster, Saddler Kidder- 
minster Pet Sept 23 Ord Sept 23 

Mitiex, James Frevesicx, Heaton Norris, Lancs, Under 
taker Stockport Pet Sept 26 Ord Sept 26 


| Mruts, Caaaies Henay, Tydd Saint peony, Zéansin, Grocer 
2 


King’s Lynn Pet Sept 25 Ord Sep 

Morcax, Davin, Cardiff, Boot Dealer Cardiff Pet Sept;15 
Ord Sept 24 

Artuus, Quinton, Worcester, Boot 
Repairer Stourbridge Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 

Newine, ALExanper, Limpsfield, Surrey, Baker Croydon 
Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 24 

Ovenxpex, Joun, Woodnesborough, Kent, Beer Retailer 
Canterbury Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 


| Pace, James Axsert, Landford, Wilts, Market Gardener 


Salisbury Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 

Pearss, Matraew James, Morriston, Swansea, Saddlet 
Swansea Pet Sept 26 Ord Sept 26 

Pereiam, ALFRED Josera, Thornton Heath, Surrey, Archi- 
tect Croydon Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 26 

Paurs, Samvet, Little Worthen, Salop, Licensed Vic- 
tualler Newtown Pet Sept 23 Ord Sept 24 

Puttrorrs, Constance Fericia Conyton, and Epirn Karu- 
LexN Homes, Canterbury, Spinners Canterbury Pet 
Bept 9 Ord Sept 23 


| Porter, Watters, Clifton, Bristol, Land Agent Bristol 


Pet Sept 17 Ord Sept 24 


Rapa, Matraew Houser, Kington Magna, nr Gillingham, 
Dorset, Blacksmith Salisbury Pet Sept 26 Ord Sept 
26 


Pet Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 

Scuwartz, Simon, Southport, Lancs, 
Liverpool Pet July 30 Ord Sept 25 

Suanx, Fanny Beatrice, Wallington, Surrey, Spirit 
Cabinet Manufacturer Birmingham Pet Augil Ord 
Sept 25 

Sisions, Reainatp Cuarues Vickery, Gathorne rd, Wood 
Green, Tailor High Court Pet Kept 25 Ord Sept ® 

Taencrouse, Ricwarp, Tooley st High Court Pet Aug 3 
Ord Sept 25 


Picture Dealer 


Warp, Henry, Dartmouth Park hill, Highgate, Land 
Agent High Court Pet Aug 1 Ord Sept 24 

Waywetu, ALBert James, Prescot, Lancs, Butcher Liver- 
pool Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 25 ond } 


Wriwow, Davin, Leeds, Clothier Leeds Pet Sept 25 
Bept 25 

Weis, Rosert, Rushey green, Catford Croydon Pet 
Aug 21 Ord Sept 26 

Wuirs, Antoun James, King’s 
Lynn Pet Sept 25 


Wituiams, Josnva, Tipton, Staffs, Baker Dudley Pet 
Sept 24 Ord Sept 24 


Lynn, Coal Dealer King’s 
t 25 





The Oldest Insurance 

















191, Corporation st, Birmingham 

Ecciestoxe, Joux Tuomas, Spital, Chesterfield, Nurseryma 
Oct 16 at 12.30 Angel Hotel, Chesterfield ie 

Fay, Carnenine, West Kirby, Chester, Cycle Dealer Oct 
8 at 11.20 Off Rec, 35, Victoria st, Liverpool 

Gopwis, Hesseat Wittiun, Upper Westwood, Bradford 
on:Avon, Wilts, Farmer Oct 7 at 2.30 George Hotel, 
Trowbridge, Wilts 

Gravatt, Anrave Grosce, 
Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey at 

Garvits, Joux, Bwich Pistyll, nr 
Oct 8 at 2.45 ; Tower Hotel, Pwilheli 

Gummer, Rosert, Peterborough, Blackemith Oct 9 at 11.40 
The Law Courts, Peterborough 

Hanais, Wit114m, Skewen, nr Neath, Glam, Collier 
atil Off Rec, 31, Alexandra rd, Swansea 

Hows, Aquira, Elland, Yorks, Greengrocer Oct 9at 10. 5 | 
County Court, Prescott st, Halifax i 


Leytonstone Oct 8 at 12 


Pwllheli, Farmer 


Oct 7 








\ 























AN lg 
4 we.) 
Ne orice 
Copsed from Policy dated 1726. 


Law Courts Branch: 40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 





A, W. COUSINS, 


FUNDS IN HAND 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
SICKNESS and DISEASE,| and EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
PIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
BURGLARY, 


Office in the World. 


| N FIRE OFFICE 


FOUNDED 1710, 


Heap Orrice: 


68, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C, 


Insurances effected against the following risks :— 


FIRE. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


including ACCIDENTS TO 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


District Manager. 


£2,764,234. 





alifax 
literer 


Scar- 


ulterer 
‘idder- 
Jnder- 
Grocer 
Sept:15 
Boot 

21 
roydon 
tetailer 
urdener 
Saddle 
Archi- 
ed Vic- 


Katu- 
ry Pet 


Bristol 


ngham, 
rd Sept 


Cardiff 
Dealer 


8pirit 
11 Ord 


i, Woot 
Bept ad 
Aug 2 


e, Land 

Liver- 
25 Ord 
on Pet 


King’s 








